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 BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper, 





A GUIDE FOUND TO THE HAUNT OF THE DOONES. 


THE DOONES OF EXMOOR. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On reaching the high and open country the party found 
the snow much deeper than had been anticipated, and 
the difficulty of proceeding safely and in the right track 
was thereby considerably increased. They went forward, 
however, and after an hour's laborious walking found 
themselves about half a mile from the Warren, ascending 
a slope thick with furze, and bristling with scrubby 
thorn-bushes. A halt was called, and final arrangements 
Were made. Lord Auberley and a stout young farmer 
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were to penetrate cautiously the steep end of the glen, 
which was not altogether unknown to the yeoman, for 
the purpose of diverting attention from the pass should 
the meditated assault be suspected; and Sir Edward de 
Wichehalse, with the rest of the party, was to enter the 
glade, and endeavour to surround the freebooters’ dwell- 
ings. They were on the point of carrying this plan into 
practice when a donkey laden with furze, and followed 
by a man enveloped in a sort of blanket-coat, was seen 
crossing the rising ground which bordered the dell. 
The hoarse voice of the driver became distinctly audible 
as he urged the burdened animal forward; and now and 
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then the faint strains of a song could be detected, which 
showed that he was endeavouring to keep up his own 
courage, or to cheer his four-footed servant. 

“We must spedk to this man,” said Sir Edward. 
“ He is well acquainted with the glen, in all probability, 
and will be willing to give us some information if we 
help him to make a quick market.” 

“What if he be himself a Doone,” observed Lord 
Auberley. “These plundering squires are as cunning 
as foxes, and know everything that is going on for many 
a mile around them.” 

By this time the donkey-driver had turned the animal’s 
head in the direction of the pedestrians, and came on 
singing louder and more merrily until they met. 

“Ye be main early a-foot, gentlemen,” he said; 
“a-going to the jousting stir to-morrow, I expect? But 
you had better keep more to the right, or you may 
happen to disturb a set of tilters who don’t wait for fairs 
.to begin their gambols.” 

“Ay!” responded Lord Auberley; “who may they 

be, my man, that roost in the woods this time of the 
year P” 
a Game birds, sir, depend on’t,” he replied; “the flap 
of whose wing would make you cut sorry figures at the 
holiday merriments yonder. Did you never hear of the 
Doones of Badgeworthy ?” 

“Hear of them!” said Sir Edward; “why, man, 
they’re the talk of the country, and the terror too. But 
if we’re so near them, how is it you are not afraid of 
them yourself ?” 

“A poor man must go about his business and take 


his chance,” he replied. “ I’ve nothing worth the taking, | 


or I should a been fleeced like the rest.” 
“Ts it true, then, that the Doones are robbers ?” 
inquired Lord Auberley, “and that——” 


“True! ay, and throat-cutters too. I wouldn’t give 
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“Did ’e ever hear anything like that?” said the guide 
turning to Lord Auberley; and, quick as thought, seiz. 
ing the nobleman by the jerkin, he hurled him ‘over the 
crag with his right hand, and drawing at the same mo. 
ment a pistol from his bosom with the other, discharge( 
it ab the farmer, and wounded him slightly in the lef 
shoulder. The yeoman was not thrown off ‘his guar, 
however, by the suddenness ‘of this attack, and with 
considerable self-possession taking deliberate aim at the 
traitor, who, seizing the branch of a tree, was about to 
swing himself from the rock, he finished his career by 
shooting him through the head. A noisy splash souni. 
ing from below announced that Lord Auberley had fallen 
into the tarn; but, being an expert swimmer, he reached 
the bank with no greater harm than a drenching, ani, 
being joined by the wounded farmer, they proceeded 
cautiously up the gorge. 

Meantime Sir Edward and his party had approached 
the pass; but, having heard a whistle and then another, 
a halt was proposed, lest they might fall into an ambusi, 
Two of the men were sent forward to reconnoitre—one 
on each side of the glen—and no sooner were the shruls 
disturbed by their advance than a couple of shots saluted 
them, which did no mischief, but showed that the Doones 
were on the alert. A long quavering whistle then broke 
on the stillness of the dell, which was taken up and pro 
longed by lively echoes, and the scouts reported, on 
their return, that the brigands were concentrating them 
selves about their dwellings. The fact was, that having 
heard the reports of fire-arms at the other end of thie 
glen, and been informed by an outlier that a force was 
advancing in that direction, their leader had signalled 
an assembly, that they might not be cut off in detail. 
It was a fatal manoeuvre for the robbers, as it happened; 
for Sir Edward pushed forward immediately, and, observ 
ing a party in apparent consultation on an open spa? 


a pinch of snuff for the lives of all of you, armed though - 
you be, if the birds are but startled from their perches.” 
“Will you join us, my man, if we pay them a visit?” | 


between the buildings, gave orders for a charge. A 
struggle ensued, and shots were exchanged; but tle 


asked Sir Edward. “ You know ‘the best way to their 
roost, 1’! warrant you, and might help to get some fine 


fowl, that would do you more service than furze-faggots.” | 


“True indeed, sir,” he replied; “I knaw every inch 
of the glen; but I'd sooner face a baited bull this minute 
than set foot in the Warren. They’ve sentries almost 
within hearing now, and I’ve no fancy for being knocked 
over the first thing in the morning.” 

A few golden persuasions, however, wrought won- 
drously on the man’s courage; and, having tethered his 
donkey, he declared himself ready to act as their guide. 
He was accordingly sent forward with Lord Auberley 
and the yeoman selected as his companion; and so rapidly 
did he descend the rough declivity, that it was with 
great difficulty they kept pace with him. On and on he 
bounded rather than walked; now through matted 
brambles, now over pointed snags and blocks of lichen- 
covered stone, until he arrived at a flat-headed boulder, 
standing out from the slope stark and rugged, when he 
stopped and said— ; 

“There be a main fine echo yer, gentlemen;” and, 
applying his fingers to his mouth, he gave a sharp, shrill 
whistle, which was repeated with great distinctness by 
the heights beyond. Then, scrambling down to another 
smooth table of jutting rock, he remarked, “There be a 
better one just below.” 

“Beshrew thee,” said Lord Auberley, angrily, “thou 
whistling knave. What have we to do with echoes now?” 
But before he had completed the rebuke, another shrill 
whistle arose, which was twice mimicked with wondrous 
precision by resounding steeps. 





capture of the freebooters was effected without the los 
of a single man ‘belonging tothe attacking party, thougi 
some of them were wounded. Pressing forward with ¢s 
many of his followers as could be spared—for the prison: 
ers needed guarding—Sir Edward came on another con- 
pany of brigands, with whom Lord Amberley and his 
companion in arms had commenced an engagement ; and 
seeing themselves attacked ‘both in front and rear, the 
freébooters discharged their carbines and fled up the 
heights. They were hotly pursued; but some of them 
contrived to make good their escape, though it was 
pretty certain they ‘had been severely wounded. In the 
cottages, the wives of four of the Doones and several 
children were found, who were too terror-stricken to 
give much account of themselves; but it was afterwards 
discovered that their husbands were by birth gentlemen. 
Three of the gang had been killed, besides the donkey- 
driver; five were prisoners; and two, one of them being 
accompanied by his wife, had managed to get clear off. 

“'That villain Ferguson has slipped through our hands 
after all,” said Auberley, evidently vexed. “He is 
neither amongst the killed nor the captured, and I 
shall feel as though nothing had been done till he is 
brought to earth.” 

“ Let us be thankful,” answered Sir Edward, “ that our 
task has been accomplished, and accomplished with 0 
little damage to ourselves. ‘There is no room for a dis- 
satisfied word, despite the escape of the man you hoped 
to punish. Perhaps it will turn out that he has not 
departed unscathed from the fray.” 

The five prisoners were delivered up to the proper 
authorities, and sent to Exeter jail. In due time they 
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THE DOONES 


were tried and executed, and from that time the Warren 
resumed its ancient quietude. Never again was it the 
hiding-place of highwaymen. ms But though no longer a 
source of terror because of living depredators, it ‘became 
a spot intensely dreaded because of wandering spirits, 
who, according to the belief of the country folk, assem- 
bled there at dead of night—the ghosts of the Doones— 
and flitted through the glen or amongst the ruins of 
their old habitations, perpetually restless and wretched, 
because their evil deeds followed them; nor would any 
one venture near on any consideration after nightfall, 
lest they should chance to see or hear the tenants of the 
haunted dell. 


The fires of popular dissatisfaction which had for 
some time been smouldering throughout England, burst 
forth in the month of January 1642, into open dis- 
turbance and riot, which enveloped the whole coun- 
try, and threatened its very life. It was said that the 
Parliament had endeavoured to win over the king’s 
northern army to themselves; and on the other hand, 
that the king had favoured a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Parliament by that very army. However this may 
be, Lord Auberley received orders to join his regiment 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, as there was every prospect 
of active service; and a few days after the discomfiture 
of the Doones, he prepared to leave Lee Abbey. 

“In these times,” he remarked to Miss Wichehalse, 
as they walked over the promontory together, that he 
might take a last look at the bold coast, now in its 
sternest dress, and at the tossing sea which rattled the 
pebbles on the beach, or sent its spray high up the dark 
cliffs, “every man must sacrifice his pleasures to his 
duties, or I would fain linger in this lovely spot awhile 
longer, lovely even in its winter dress, but rendered pecu- 
liarly charming by the society into which it has been 
my happy lot to find an introduction.” 

“Not only in these days, Lord Auberley,” replied 
Miss Wichehalse, “but at all times, our feelings must 
be subordinated to our duties; though methinks the 
observance of the law will sometimes of necessity be a 
galling cross. In your case, however, the future will 
soon dissipate the past, and instead of being troubled 
with the recollection of bygone pleasures, you will forget 
that they ever existed.” 

“You judge me hardly and wrongfully,” responded 
his lordship. “I have enjoyed and felé too much in Lee 
Abbey to allow the possibility of forgetfulness. What- 
ever engages the heart, can never be effaced from the 
memory; and I may venture to say, that I have learnt 
to regard with something more than esteem, the friends 
who have made for a stranger so happy a home, and 
taught him lessons whose value he hopes to exemplify.” 

Miss Wichehalse bade him adieu with feelings of 
regret. She had been pleased with his society, had 
taken a deep interest in his religious improvement, and 
with her simple, trusting nature anticipated hopefully 
that he would realize her expectations and desire, by 
becoming a true Christian. Indeed, his absence created 
a blank in the social circle, which was sufficiently felt by 
Jennifried to reveal the existence of a regard for the 
young nobleman, of which she was previously uncon- 
scious, and which, as it came to engage her mind, 
occasioned much thoughtful reflection. 

“T must master this feeling,” she said to herself; but 
it was not to be shaken off by a mere self-rebuking 
resolve, and almost without being aware of it, her 
naturally buoyant spirit became constrained, as Well 
as that open-hearted intercourse with Janet and Sir 
Edward, which had hitherto been uninterrupted. 
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“You have grown more silent and abstracted of late, 
Miss Jennifried,” said the former, one evening whilst 
waiting on her mistress in the boudoir; “and, without 
being a revealer of secrets, I can venture to divine the 
cause.” 

“A new duty, then, has sprung up in your service, 
Janet—that of watching my moods and pronouncing on 
them.” 

“No, my lady; I am neither a spy nor a judge; but 
I should be blind indeed, if I did not notice that you are 
less blithe and communicative than usual. Miss Jen- 
nifried, I have watched over you from your cradle; I 
have trained your young mind, and aided in forming 
your character, from the time your sainted mother was 
taken to heaven. Your happiness has been my hourly 
solicitude, and not a feeling have you ever expressed 
which I did not make my own; and if I have been read- 
ing your heart these last days, it has been the same 
tender eye that has scanned it, and the same loving 
spirit that has felt for it; nor would I have touched the 
spell, but that I longed to dissolve it, because you are 
as dear to me as my own life.” 

“ Forgive me, Janet,” Miss Wichehalse replied, with tears 
in her eyes, and kissing her, as she had been wont to do 
from early days; “the endeavour to conceal ourselves 
from ourselves occasions an air of reserve towards others, 
which is not intentional; and this has been the case 
with me, I suppose. But I promise you candour with- 
out any reserve, if you will but interpret the abstraction 
you spoke of.” 

“To look within and scrutinize our feelings,” said 
Janet, “is an ungrateful exercise at times. Unwilling 
to see a repelling feature in the occupant that has 
effected an entrance and affords us pleasure, we evade 
the duty, and are forced upon a number of little arts to 
preserve our tranquillity. Is it not so, Miss Jennifried P 
You have been interpreting in your own way Lord 
Auberley’s expressions of esteem, and have been disavow- 
ing and yet cherishing the feelings they have awakened, 
without duly estimating their worth, or endeavouring to 
decide on your duty. I need not be more minute, dear 
mistress, by way of interpretation.” 

“ Do not call me mistress, or my lady,: or anything but 
Jennie,” she responded with some emotion. “I feel that 
Iam but a child still, and need duty to be prescribed to 
me as much as ever. Give me your counsel, Janet.” 

“T will, Miss Jennifried; but we must always remem- 
ber, that if we make the principle of our conduct to con- 
sist in the necessity of duty, we involve ourselves in a 
hard and painful exercise, and are constantly exposed 
to the desire of escaping from it. I do not wish to 
prescribe duty to you, so much as to inspire you with 
a motive.” 

“TI know your meaning, Janet. The heart is not 
really controlled by anything but a ruling principle, and 
what that principle is the Bible has taught me. As 
long as grace constrains, it will subordinate or subjugate 
every incompatible feeling, and free the heart naturally, 
without forcing it against the will.” 

“That is my meaning, Miss Jennifried, and I will say 
no more for the present than this: If I have any dis- 
cernment of character, your late guest, who has made a 
favourable impression on your mind, is one whose am- 
bition will prove too potent for worthier qualities, and 
who would only be influenced by the force of affection, 
so long as he was uninfluenced by the force of selfish- 
ness.” 

“Thank you, Janet,” said the young lady. “Your 
words are sharp, but they are honest, and will help, I 
trust, to make me guarded, without making me sus- 
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picious. At any rate, there is to be a clear understand- 
ing between us, that we are to be perfectly open with 
each other, and allow of no reserves.” 

From that evening she was quite herself again. 
Instead of being lost in her own thoughts, and pensive 
withal, she became cheerful and talkative as before, and 
learnt to draw the line wisely between unnatural restric- 
tions and wholesome restraints. 

Her father, whose solicitude had been awakened, 
observed the favourable change with pleasure, and when 
his beloved child made known to him all her heart, and 
related the conversation she had had with Janet, he 
clasped her to his breast with a joyful emotion, which 
bespoke not only an ardently loving but a truly grate- 
ful heart. 

“We will talk further of this,” he said, “ as we pay a 
morning visit to some of the sick and aged in Lynton.” 
But the intention was frustrated by the arrival on 
horseback of a miner from Coombmartin who intro- 
duced himself to the Baronet by saying :— 

“T am come, Sir Edward, to ask ’e to go to see a sick 
body who lies at my house a dying. He's been talking 
about you the last day or two, and this morning’e 
wouldn’t let me have any peace till I set off to fetch 
you. He’s main uneasy about something, and wants to 
see you sore; so do ’e come, sir, if you please at once.” 

“Who is he?” inquired Sir Edward. 

“He’s my son-in-law,” said the man, hesitatingly. 
“ But do’e come and see for yoursel. There’ll be no peace 
till he sees you.” 

“ And will there be ifhe does ?” responded the Baronet 
musingly. “ But I'll go with you immediately.” 





CINCHONA TREES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
Contrary to every @ priori assumption, vegetables— 


that is to say trees, shrubs, and herbs—are far more 
particular as to the places they choose to live in, and 
circumstances they choose to live under, than animals. 
In proof of the latter statement, take man at the head of 
all the animals. The organization of man is very deli- 
cate; his bodily strength is not pre-eminent; and his 
perceptive qualities impart degrees of pleasure and of 
pain, the consequences of which are immediately to the 
mind, and through the latter to the body, most trying. 
Nevertheless, the facility possessed by mankind of 
adapting themselves to variations of climate is not merely 
surprising of itself, but is, for the most part, greater 
than that possessed by other animals. There really 
does not seem to be any particular spot on terra firma 
where human beings cannot support life, provided that 
the means of eating and drinking be present, and that 
there be no bar to the adoption of certain artificial con- 
ditions of clothing and temperature. Transport a 
human individual of normal health to the arctic or 
antarctic regions; give him enough of food and 
drink, especially the greasy food which physiologists 
tell us burns in the system after the manner of fuel; 
supply him with the grosser fuel to warm from without, 
and let his clothing be abundant; then your experi- 
mental man—ay, your delicate fair-skinned Caucasian 
man—shall manage to subsist in health and strength 
amidst chilling snows and sparkling icebergs for years 
together. He shall thrive as if to the climate born. 
The temperature of home might be more agreeable, its 
society more gratifying than that of Esquimaux and 
Polar bears; but these are matters of mental discomfort, 
not causes of bodily ailment. Invert the conditions; 
send your model experimental man to the torrid zone, 
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and the result is that he can still live. Disease may 
have to be endured, or it may not. Extreme of heai is 
confessedly more trying to the human constitution than 
extreme of cold; and when moisture is associated with 
elevation of temperature, then conditions prejudicial to 
human life attain their maximum. 

Far different is it with some members of the vege- 
table world. For the most part, certain vegetable 
species attach themselves to some special locality, or 
condition of locality, the precise characteristics of which 
are in many cases so little known that they do not 
admit of being supplied artificially. The cocoa-nut 
palm furnishes 1 remarkable instance. For some reason 
or other this magnificent palm refuses to grow very far 
away from the sea; hence there are no cocoa-nuts palms 
in Central Africa. Even if there be complete identity 
between the compositions of any two respective soils—if 
the temperature and degree of moisture of any two 
regions brought into comparison be identical—still the 
blighting of vegetables transported from one place to 
the other often gives the philosopher to understand that 
there exist secrets in nature beyond the ken of his 
philosophy. 

One of the remote conditions that influence the growth 
of vegetables has, however, received elucidation of late— 
the condition, namely, of atmospheric pressure. If 
vegetables (trees, plants, and shrubs) grown at the sea 
surface level are pressed upon with a weight of atmo- 
sphere amounting to some fourteen and a half pounds 
for every square inch of surface, then does it follow that 
on ascending higher the pressure will decrease. For 
example, a tree, shrub, or plant growing at the base of a 
mountain range—the Andes, we may assume—would be 
pressed upon more, surface for surface, than another 
tree of equal superficial extent grown higher up. In 
what precise way this variation of pressure should 
influence the growth of any particular vegetable is a 
matter not apparent. The fact, nevertheless, is un- 
doubted, and no members of the vegetable kingdom 
more convincingly illustrate it than cinchona trees. 
These valuable trees are not merely restricted naturally 
to the Andes range of mountains, but to certain limits 
of elevation upon that range—limits corresponding toa 
very diminished atmospheric pressure. 

Is it necessary here, and at this time, to write a single 
word in praise of the cinchona or Peruvian bark? This 
valuable remedy encountered much opposition when 
first brought under the notice of European physicians, 
but the cures effected by it supplied a mass of evidence 
that could not be gainsayed. At present the testimony 
in favour of the febrifuge efficacy of Peruvian bark may 
be pronounced universal, with one small exception—the 
latter only to be reconciled and accounted for on the 
principle that a general is never a hero to his own 
valet, and a prophet acquires no honour in his own 
land. In many districts of the Andes range, the home of 
cinchona trees, ague is prevalent, especially amongst 
the native Indian tribes. Now, the best, the most 
certain cure for ague ever yet discovered, is unquestion- 
ably Peruvian bark, or the chemical principles therefrom 
extracted ; nevertheless, the natives will but rarely con- 
sent to use the remedy so beneficently given to them. 
Practice, experience, should be everything in physic; and 
as ague is prevalent enough in Bolivia and Peru, as 
cinchona trees are common enough there, and as ex- 
pericnce of many years has demonstrated the efficiency 
of Peruvian bark in this disease, Bolivian and Peruvian 
Indians, were they reasonable, should have longagothrown 
aside their prejudice, for they cannot be ignorant of the 
virtues ascribed to the plant. 
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From the time when the Spanish Countess of Chin- 
chon furnished under a modified form the distinctive 
name to Peruvian bark, henceforth to be called “ cin- 
chona,” the naturally grown trees of Bolivia and Peru 
have alone supplied the ever increasing foreign demand. 
Had the South American republics been provident in 
their generation, they would have regulated the growth 
of cinchona trees—planting a supply of new trees, in 
number commensurate with the destruction of others. 
Unfortunately the bark-producing republics were not so 
wise ; and thus it happened that between the productive 
force of nature and the destructive energy of casca- 
rilleros or bark-gatherers, a perpetual contest went on. 
Year after year, the productive region for cinchona 
trees fell more into the background, nearer tracts 
having become exhausted, until at length the fear 
began to dawn upon the Bolivian mind, that an import- 
tant source of national revenue was likely to come to an 
end. Thereupon followed a measure of precaution ; but 
it was not very happily devised, consisting not in a 
systematized plantation, but in a restriction of export. 
This latter measure was the cause of much deprivation 
to foreign countries, whilst at the same time it was 
attended with only partial success in preventing the 
destruction of cinchona trees. In point of fact, an 
illicit trade sprang up to some extent, as usually happens 
when any article of great utility and small bulk is laid 
under fiscal interdict. 

Very soon after the suppression of the late Sepoy 
rebellion in India, not only the government, but several 
enterprising private individuals, began to reflect seriously 
on the best available means for turning to account the 
immense climatic resources of India. We are all mostly 
too prone to associate with Hindostan the idea of a 
seething furnace-like climate—a land scorched with 
drought at one season, deluged with torrents of rain at 
another—prejudicial to human life, and overrun with 
wild beasts; not heeding the fact that large expanses of 
mountain range and table land exist in the Indian 
Peninsula, where climatic conditions may be found in 
almost endless variety. Up to the period of rebellion, 
the Neilgherry Hills had been turned to little farther 
account than that of a convenient sanatorium for the 
repair of constitutions disordered by long residence in 
the hot unhealthy plains; since then, however, increased 
attention has been given to the agricultural and hor- 
ticultural resources of that interesting region, and in no 
respect more satisfactory than in the cultivation of 
cinchona trees. The Neilgherry Hills not only furnish 
regions similar in respect of temperature to cinchona- 
growing tracts of the Andes, but identical as to the 
amount of atmospheric pressure. Here, under the 
auspices of Sir. W. Denison, Governor of Madras, Mr. 
Melvor and other enterprising Britons, cinchona planta- 
tions have been established, and are thriving in full 
luxuriance. The task was more arduous than may 
occur to some readers tranquilly perusing the account 
of it at home. Firstly, the South American govern- 
ments manifested no excess of good will to the under- 
taking. If the transplantations be successful—they men- 
tally reasoned with themselves—an important source of 
native revenue would dry up. Then there was the 
difficulty of conveying the young trees from forest to 
shipboard; next, the risk and difficulty attendant upon a 
long sea passage. Arrived in India, conveyed to their 
destination on the Neilgherry Hills, fears were rationally 
cnough entertained that some evil might accrue to the 
Precious charge, owing to ignorance of special conditions 
of growth peculiar to cinchona trees. At home, that is 
to say in South America, it had been remarked that 
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these trees never occupied large tracts exclusively, but 
sprang up in forest glades, patch-like, shaded and 
sheltered by other growths, as if needing protection. 
This condition, were it proved an absolute necessity, 
would of course be somewhat inimical to the regular 
plantation system. East Indian growers, with Mr. 
Mclvor at their head, have dissipated every fear that 
may have been entertained on this score. Near Oota- 
mocund, on the Neilgherry Hills, cinchona trees of 
different species are growing luxuriantly, with all the 
regularity of apple trees in an orchard. Notwithstand- 
ing the healthy appearance of these trees, a fear, or 
more properly speaking, a doubt remained; the doubt 
whether the resulting bark would, under the climate 
and conditions of India, reproduce, in full percentage, 
the valuable febrifuge substances elaborated by the trees 
in South America. In order to settle that doubt, it was 
very properly resolved that specimen cinchona plants 
should be barked at different respective periods of 
growth; that the bark thus collected should be analyzed, 
and the results of analyses chronicled for general guid- 
ance. So far as experiment has hitherto gone, the 
results have been most satisfactory. Mr. Howard, of 
Stratford, the celebrated English quinine manufacturer, 
reports that the Neilgherry specimens submitted to him 
are in chemical constitution equal to specimens of native 
South American growth. 

Tame and unromantic though the occupation of a 
cascarillero or cinchona bark collector may seem, there 
are in reality few callings that make a greater demand 
on the exercise of self-resource, or the courage and en- 
durance of those who follow it. The tracts to be ex- 
plored are mostly of the wildest. Scarped rocks, up 
which a goat would not travel by choice, have to be as- 
cended by the cascarilleros, pack and bagagge on shoulder. 
Torrents have to be crossed on rudely extemporised 
bridges, and for months together the forest shared with 
jaguars and other beasts of prey, having only little 
personal respect for cascarilleros and no compunction. 
Nor let it be imagined that Peruvian bark alone makes 
up the burden of the cascarilleros. In those desolate 
wastes, hundreds of miles from home or habitation, every 
ounce of rations needed for the whole time of absence 
must be borne by the bark collectors, whole parties of 
whom have not unfrequently been starved to death 
through the accident of having deposited their provender 
and forgotten its whereabouts, or through the misfor- 
tune of having erred in calculation as to the length of 
absence. 

Even to unprofessional people the fact is tolerably 
well known that the virtues of Peruvian bark, in all 
its several varieties, which are numerous, reside in cer- 
tain alkaline bodies sometimes called alkaloids. Quin- 
ine, or quina, is the chief of these Peruvian bark alkalis : 
cinchonine, another, has less medicinal importance; and 
there are several others which need not be enumerated 
here. Thechemical bodies known as alkaloids or alkalis 
of the new class, are extremely common in vegetables. 
Some, indeed, have been made artificially, and certain 
chemists rather favour the belief that one and all may 
eventually be produced independently of vegetable 
organism. Not only have chemists failed hitherto in 
their attempts to produce cinchona alkaloids artificially, 
but no very efficient substitute for them has been found 
in any of the alkaloids furnished by other vegetables. 
Perhaps amongst all the substitutes, ilicine, an alkali 
contained in the holly, has been demonstrated to possess 
qualities of highest febrifuge character next after quinine 
and cinchonine—next indeed, but a very long way off. 

Now that the cinchona culture has been systemati- 
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cally entered upon, it is important to ascertain whether 
the absolute tree destruction hitherto practised be in- 
dispensable. In many continental states, where the 
burning of wood fuel is practised, the constant demand 
for wood is amply met by judicious pruning of side 
branches. If this be possible in the instance of cinchona 
trees, then evidently the cost of production will be ma- 
terially lessened. Altogether, the best hopes may be en- 
tertained as to the success of the new scheme of Indian 
einchona production. In a few years’ time we may 
reasonably hope to have a certain and systematized supply 
of a precious material which has become indispensable 
to the doctor, which was at the best of times pre- 
carious, and which seemed doomed to utter destruction 
at some period not very remote. If man would only 
give effect to the means God has beneficently placed at 
his disposal, how great would be the measure of benefits 
he could confer on his species. 





ABERYSTWITH. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 

I wave heard some English people make an objection to 
Aberystwith, on account of the length of the journey 
thither; and, on the contrary, I have heard other 
English people say that it was worth going to Aber- 
ystwith if it was only for the sake of the sixty-mile 
coach-ride to and fro. Tot capita, tot sensus,—quot 
honvines, tot sententie : there must always be a diversity 
of opinion so long as there is a difference of men and 
minds. For my own part, I should side with those who 
hold the latter opinion, and say that one of the great 
attractions to Aberystwith lies out of it, namely, the 
jeurney to and from it; more especially if that journey 
be diversified by taking the Hereford and Wye route 
one way, and the Shrewsbury and Severn route the 
other. Either route is as beautiful as it well can be, 
and offers to the traveller the very choicest panoramas, 
wherein mountains, hills, valleys, rocks, rivers, water- 
falls, woods, castles, towns, mansions, and cottages are 
seen in every possible combination of picturesqueness. 
By coach or carriage the beauties of the scenery can be 
seen and studied at comparative leisure; and a day is 
well spent when devoted to an inspection of the Wye or 
Severn scenery that lies between Aberystwith and 
England. Of course the days of the Aberystwith 
coaches are numbered; and the greater conveniences 
afforded by the railroad will soon be allowed to counter- 
balance the pleasures of dallying on the coach-road by 
the banks of the “ wandering Wye” or “ Severn swift.” 
On the Shrewsbury side the railway already extends to 
Borth and Llanidloes, and is projected, or in progress, 
from thence to the Devil’s Bridge and Aberystwith, and 
also through Rhayader and Builth to Hereford. That the 
opening of these railways will greatly increase the popu- 
larity of Aberystwith there is not a doubt; and there is 
also not a doubt that, at the same time, there will be 
an aristocratic section of the community who will pro- 
nounce Aberystwith to be spoilt by its more intimate and 
levelling connection with the outer world, that produces 
cheap excursion trains and all other democratic vul- 
gurities. 

I have said that, contrary to the opinion of some, the 
coach and carriage journey to and fro, by the Severn 
and the Wye, always seemed to me to be one of the 
great attractions belonging to Aberystwith. But I 
ought to add, “ weather permitting ;” for, of course, I 
ccnelude that the journey is made in an open carriage, 
or on the top of a coach. If you are boxed up inside 
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a close carriage or stuffy coach, you do not care a fig for 
the landscape, and might just as well put yourself in the 
position of that respectable maiden lady mentioned in 
the Mont Blanc entertainment, who travelled through 
Switzerland with her carriage-blinds drawn down, for 
fear she should see an avalanche. Yes, “weather 
permitting ;” much depends upon that. For “I do 
remember me” of two journeys to Aberystwith that 
were the very reverse of comfortable. The first was 
from the rain. It was half-past six in the morning 
when the coach started from the “Green Dragon” at 
Hereford. That verdant animal was even at that early 
hour in the moist condition of Mary’s rose— 
‘* The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed,” 

(though, whether it was the rose or the shower that was 
conveyed to Anna I have never satisfactorily deter- 
mined), and the rain came down in torrents as we drove 
away, and continuing to do so, as steadily as the rain in 
Longfellow’s or Edgar Poe’s two poems on that pluviose 
subject, never ceased until, at six o’clock in the afternoon, 
we were landed at the “ Gogerddan Arms,” Aberystwith, 
like so many “drowned rats,” or people who had been 
maniacally bathing with their clothes on. It was in 
vain, on that occasion, that the civil guard brought me 
out a clean wisp of straw at every change of horses, and 
endeavoured to litter me down in a comfortable state; 
nothing but a seat on Rory O’More’s gridiron could 
have kept me from sitting in a pool of wet; and the 
Irishman’s ready-witted adaptation of his sole culinary 
instrument to the purposes of a dry deck could not be 
imitated with advantage in the absence of the gridiron. 
On that occasion, too, we were very crowded on the 
back seats. There was an antique serving-maid who 
squinted; and an antique serving-man who wheezed 
hard, and had no shirt collar; and two middle-aged 
ladies who were “bad travellers,’ and whose only con- 
versation was restricted to mutual inquiries of “ Are 
you better, dear P”—“ How do you feel now, dear P” and 
a very homely-looking individual who was addressed as 
“Captain Jones,” and whose regiment remained a 
mental enigma with me until the close of the journey, 
when I discovered that he was only the “captain” ofa 
Cardiganshire mine; and a small boy who had filled his 
pockets with hedge-nuts, and strewed us with their 
shells; and an old Welsh woman in a steeple-crowned 
hat, who looked like the veritable Mother Goose minus 
her broom, which may have been in the hind boot. 
Altogether, we were packed as close as figs in a drum, 
and the umbrella of the antique serving-maid displayed 
its entire system of waterworks, and discharged a con- 
tinuous series of tiny cataracts over my head and 
shoulders. As a matter of course I was more imper- 
vious to the natural charms of the scenery than to the 
steady down-pour of rain, and was truly thankful when 
we descended that long and steep hill that leads down 
into the valley of the Rheidol, and when, through the 
curtain of the storm, I could discern the town of Aber- 
ystwith waiting to receive us by its “sad sea waves,” 
and as drenched and wet as though it had just stepped 
out of them. Even Aphrodite herself would not have 
been seen to advantage unless a bright sun had sparkled 
on her sea-born charms. 


That drenched drive was certainly an exception to 
the agreeable journeys to Aberystwith; and so also was & 
second coach journey to Aberystwith from Shrewsbury, 
when, from seven in the morning till five in the after- 
noon, the hot sun slew us with its heat; the thermo- 
meter stood higher than it had been known for years; 
there was not the faintest breath of a breeze, and, like 
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the Ancient Mariner, “all ina hot and copper sky,” we 
panted on to our destination. Now it is self-evident 
that sitting for ten hours under a frizzling sun is equally 
as uncomfortable as passing eleven hours under a 
pouring rain; and certainly, if the tourist to Aberyst- 
with encountered such heat or such rain, he would be 
among the number of those who deem the journey a 
detraction from the place instead of an attraction to it. 
Let all such be consoled by the advance of the railways 
upon Aberystwith, which, by their aid, will soom be 
brought within a reasonable distance (of time) from 
London. 

And it is well worth going to Aberystwith, if it is only 
to see the sun set. There are few places, even on the 
west coast, from whence that common every-day sight 
can be seen to such advantage; not, however, that any 
sunset is a common sight, in the debased sense of the 
word, for it is one of those glorious manifestations of the 
Creator which seem to symbol to us the transcendent 
superiority of heavenly sights to those of earth. Nor is 
it common, or usual, to see the sun set in the sea, and 
“dip behind the western wave;” for, af course, to see 
this the spectator must be in a suitable position for the 
purpose; and, probably, not more than one person in 
ten by whom these lines will be read will have erer 
been witness to that magnificent spectacle, the sun 
setting over the sea. But if he has not seen this sight, 
and desires to observe it in its full perfection, let him go 
to Aberystwith, and take up his abode on the Marine 


Terrace—that long sweep of houses whieh follows the | 


graceful curve of the bay—and as the sunny summer’s 
evening draws to its close, let him watch the splendid 
pageant that attends upon the death of the day. If he 
is dissatisfied with the result, there must surely be 
something wrong within himself, and the sooner he 


searches it out and casts it away from him, the better | 
will it be for his moral nature. 

But although, in one’s memories of Aberystwith, the 
sunsets seem to have burnt their blazing brand upon 
the brain, so that the recollection of them m connection 
with the spot would appear to be indelible; yet there 
are other things worth seeing there besides the sun- 


sets. In the first place, it is a famous place for bathing 
—at any rate, for ladies; for the spot where the gen- 
tlemen bathe (towards Constitution Hill) is so dangerous, 
with its hidden rocks and holes, that many fatal acci- 
dents have occurred there. I remember one in par- 
ticular, of an officer on his wedding tour. But the 
ladies’ bathing-place, opposite the Terrace, is free from 
such dangers ; and the pebbly beach slopes very gradu- 
ally beneath the singularly clear water. There is a 
good supply of machines; and the remarkably fine open 
sea not only adds to the view, but prevents any doubts 
as to the genuineness of the salt water: it is no Rhyll 
imitation, but the real thing. Situated on a low rock 
at the northern end of the Terrace are the Marine 
Baths, where those who shun publicity and cold water 
may indulge themselves with a dip in the sea in privacy 
and warmth. The beach, too, is a great source of lazy 
enjoyment combined with pleasurable industry, as dis- 
played in the search for cornelians, agates, blood-stones, 
onyx, crystals, moccos, and the less valuable jaspers, trap- 
stones and pudding-stones, which are duly taken to Mrs. 
White, or some other skilful lapidary, and transformed 
into personal ornaments. Visitors sometimes wonder 
why they cannot pick up such good specimens as those to 
be met with in the lapidaries’ shops; but Mrs. White 
would tell them that this is attributable to the fact that 
the finest specimens are secured during the depth of 
Winter, when they are washed ashore by the rough seas. 
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With the exception of the Marine Terrace and its two 
extremities, there is nothing very particularly attractive 
about the town of Aberystwith. It possesses the usual 
shops, libraries, assembly-rooms, public-rooms, theatre, 
(which for a short time was turned into a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel,) infirmary, grammar-school, Town-hall, 
and market-places, although the open street is usually 
made use of for the sale of poultry and vegetables. 
These are chiefly conveyed to the town by women from 
the surrounding villages, many of whom may be seen of 
an evening wending their way home over Constitution 
Hill to Llangorwen, or some other spot in the Vale of 
Clarach. They carry upon their arms or backs the 
baskets and creels in which the ducks and hens have 
been sojourning in tantalizing proximity to green stuff 


,and butter; and their gleaming milk-cans dazzle the 
F eyes. 


Many of these women wear the national hat and 
large white cap, and by their peculiarity of costume 
give a certain quaintness and originality to the scene. 
‘hey are shrewd dealers (to put it in the mildest form), 
and the first price demanded by a Welsh market-woman 
maust by no means be taken as a criterion of the worth 
of the article, or what it will be ultimately sold for. The 
fish-market is under cover, and its babel far exceeds that 
of the poultry-market; the cheapening of a fish-seller 
would appear to be one of the vital necessities, if not one 
of the amusements of the place. Perhaps one of the nicest 
fish to be bought there is the sewin; and I have not 
yet been able to decide that important question, whether 
1t eats best boiled or broiled. Yet, like the generality of 
sea-gide towns, Aberystwith is by no means to be de- 
pended on for a regular supply of fish; the demand is 
regular, but the supply is fitful, and when the bell- 
man is heard to proclaim, in Welsh accents, “ Sewin! 
Sawmon ! tenpence a poond, a shillin’ cut!” there en- 
sues a general rush of purchasers, each striving to be the 
first to have the pick of the scanty supply. 

But if the fish should fail, the supply of peripatetic 
music during the season is more than amply sufficient 
for the needs of the visitors. Usually there are at least 
two pseudo-German bands, the regulars and the irre- 
gulars, the former of whom come and play beneath your 
window, “ Annie Laurie,” “ Partant pour la Syrie,” and 
“Red, White, and Blue.’ Three minutes after their 
departure, their places are occupied by the irregulars, 
who treat you with “ Red, White, and Blue,” “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” and “Annie Laurie.” Fearing a repe- 
tition of this double performance, you stroll out for 
a walk over Constitution Hill. Craiglais, or Constitution 
Hill, is a kind of advance guard of the Plinlimmons, 
which you may see shouldering together in great force 
out there to the east, and holding in their laps the sources 
of the Wye, the Severn, and the Rheidol. The Rheidol 
flows westward, and meets the river Ystwith by the 
shore, in the very centre of the sweeping semicircle of 
Cardigan Bay, where the town of Aberystwith is now 
built. As we look southward from this grassy height 
of Craiglais, we have a bird’s eye view of the town, 
blocking up the mouth of the Vale of Rheidol. There 
is the crescent-shaped Marine Terrace, with its many 
pleasant lodging-houses (in the generality of which, how- 
ever, a little more attention to cleanliness would be de- 
sirable) ; at the further end of the Terrace we espy the 
Castle House, that “Gothic” structure which Nash 
built for Sir Uvedale Price. Just over it appears the 
Church, a modern erection in the form of a cross, of 
William tv architecture, with a “three-decker” pulpit, 
reading-desk, and clerk’s pew, and a music-room ceiling. 
Here the English service is held twice on every Sun- 
day, and a Welsh service is given either there or in the 
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WELSH MARKET-WOMEN RETURNING FROM 


The hideous 


school-house adjoining the churchyard. 
aspect of the Welsh tombs will thrust itself on the at- 


tention of the English visitor. Like mural magpies, 
they appear in startling black and white, being black- 
painted slabs of slate let into whitewashed ramparts of 
brick or stone. There is nothing about them that 
betokens the beauty belonging unto death; they are 
hard, gaunt, and repulsive. Nor does the churchyard 
itself resemble a spot where any one would wish to go to 
the grave to weep there, like the holy mourner of old. 
Yet, I once saw a poor woman kneeling before one of 
those gaunt gravestones, and rocking herself to and fro, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks as she gazed upon 
the epitaph. Those epitaphs tell of very many who 
passed away in early manhood, or in the prime of life ; 
nor will the visitor marvel at this, if he hears or sees 
half what I have heard and seen of the consumption of 
ardent spirits in Aberystwith and its neighbourhood. 
I would hope that two at least of whom I heard were 





purely fictitious characters, and that the Aberystwith 
gentleman who fortified himself for commencing a spirit- 
dvinking evening, by drinking a couple of bottles of | 
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port, was no more a real character than that other 
native who lamented that he could only drink sixteen 
glasses of whisky-and-water at one sitting, whereas he 
had formerly been enabled to get through twenty-five. 
To the right of the church, as we look from Constitu- 
tion Hill, we see the ruins of the castle on a rock that 
juts boldly into the sea. Only one tower, pierced by a 
gateway, remains in tolerable integrity ; hut the scattered 
remnants of other towers and bastions amply testify to 
the strength of this fortress, before it was dismantled 
by Cromwell. The castle had been chiefly built by Ed- 
ward 1, to replace that other fortress whivh had been 
erected in the same place, (or, as some think, at Pendinas, 
on the other side of the Ystwyth,) by Gilbert de 
Strongbow, in 1109, and which had been possessed by 
Llewellyn Cadwallader, and Owen Glendower. The 
Castle Hill is agreeably laid out with walks, and supplied 
with seats, and is the favourite promenade for Aberystwith 
visitors. On the other side of it is the pier and harbour, 
whose busy bustling life, with its crowd of fishing-boats 
and vessels, and an occasional steamer, presents a 
marked contrast to the view of the more aristocratic 
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quarters of the Marine Terrace. The Castle Hill and 
Constitution Hill, with the Terrace for a bond of union, 
form the ordinary limits of the Aberystwith promenade, 
with an occasional deviation from the chop-and-steak 
routine, by a one-mile walk along the high-road in the 
Rheidol valley, leading to the village of Llanbabarn 
Vawr, where there is one of the finest old churches in 
Wales. Longer excursions would include a visit to 
Bedd Taliesin, where you will see the bard’s grave, and 
where, if you like to pass a night in his bedd, you will 
(according to the popular superstition) awake “ either 
a poet or an idiot’”—which some prosaic people would 
account a distinction without a difference. If you like 
to sketch bold rocks, a waterfall, and a Welsh bridge, 
you should d@lso go to Pont Erwid; and if you would 
desire to see these materials for the picturesque combined 
in the grandest and most romantic form, you should go 
to the Devil’s Bridge. But of course you will do so; 
for no one would think of coming to Aberystwith 
without paying a visit to the Devil’s Bridge; and pro- 
bably its fame has drawn hundreds to Aberystwith, who 
might not else have gone thither. As it is twelve miles 
from Aberystwith, it is at present a somewhat expensive 
journey to take a carriage to see it, though I should 
think tl.at few would grudge the cost for a sight of that 
glorious series of four waterfalls, the last of which takes 
a plunge of 110 feet, and falls into its frothy bed a depth 
of 822 feet from the bridge. But the extension of the 


railway t> Devil’s Bridge and Aberystwith will render 
both spots easier and cheaper of access; and if their 
respective attractions become more widely known, they 
will not be the less deserving of appreciation, for (at 
any rate, with regard to the former) “ age cannot wither, 
nor custom stale its infinite variety.” 





FILES. 


EVERYBODY is acquainted with the use of the file, and 
almost everybody has made use of it for some purpose 
or other; yet but few of our readers, comparatively, 
are aware of the amount of manual labour, combined 
with mar*;-:lative dexterity and skill, which are re- 
quired for the production of even a single one of these 
universal implements of industry. The making of files 
is one of the most curious and interesting branches 
of manufacture, while it is at the same time one of the 
most important in relation to the commerce of this 
country; for the British files surpass all those manu- 
factured among other nations, and consequently com- 
mand the markets of the whole world. A recent ramble 
through the town and the outlying districts of Sheffield 
has introduced us not only to the industrial and com- 
mercial, but to the social and picturesque aspects of 
this peculiar manufacture ; and we propose in this paper 
to jot down briefly such of our observations as may 
suffice to put the general reader in possession of a 
little useful information on the subject. 

Files, as the reader is aware, vary greatly in size 
and in shape; some are large and heavy, with coarse, 
rough, almost jagged teeth—while others are extremely 
minute, and bear on their surfaces teeth so infinitesimally 
small as to feel almost smooth under the ball of the finger; 
some are flat, some round, some half-round, some trian- 
gular, some square; and again, while most of them are 
toothed over their entire surfaces, others have one or 
more of their surfaces left without teeth, and perfectly 
smooth. All these varieties are of course adapted for 
different kinds of work, and have arisen out of the 
necessities of industry in some craft or other. They 
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vary in length from upwards of twenty inches to less 
than two, and in the number of teeth they bear, from 
from over two hundred in the space of an inch to less 
than a dozen in the same space. The finer sorts, known 
as Lancashire files, and which are mostly used by watch- 
makers and jewellers, are manufactured principally at 
Warrington, in Lancashire; but their manufacture dif- 
fers in nothing materially from the processes we are 
about to describe. 

In this age of machinery, when pins, hooks-and-eyes, 
nails, screws, cog-wheels, and even clock-works, are 
produced by the action of machines, one would naturally 
suppose that files would come into the same category ; 
nor would any uninitiated person who had arrived at 
that conclusion be likely to be undeceived by the closest 
examination he could make of an ordinary file—so evenly 
are the teeth cut, and so regular as to depth and width 
are the interstices between them. But machinery, 
though tried again and again, will not do the work in a 
satisfactory manner; and perhaps we shall see the reason 
of this as we proceed. 

Files are manufactured from the best Swedish steel, 
which is imported in the shape of bars something less than 
an inch in diameter and eightor nine feet in length. They 
are forged upon an anvil, those which are flat or perfectly 
square-sided being hammered into shape by the forger 
and his assistant, while those which are half-round or 
three-sided are beaten to shape in hollow moulds or 
dies grooved in the anvil. Round files are shaped by a 
swage similar to that used by a blacksmith for iron- 
mouldings. The tang, or that part which has to be 
fixed in a handle, is drawn out and hammered to a 
point, and in large files the shoulders of the tang are cut 
clear with a chisel; before the metal cools the name or 
mark of the maker is impressed on the tang with a steel 
punch. In this stage of their manufacture the files are 
called blanks. The next process is that of softening the 
steel, so that it may be easily penetrable by the file- 
cutter’s tool; for this purpose the blanks are heaped up 
loosely in an oven, where they remain four-and-twenty 
hours, subjected to the heat of a fire kindled below, and 
the temperature of which is regulated from time to time. 
When sufficiently softened, which is ascertained by with- 
drawing one or two from the oven and testing them, the 
whole are covered over with ashes, and left to cool 
slowly. 

The blanks do not come from the hands of the forge- 
man quite finished as to shape, or sufficiently smooth on 
the surface for the process of cutting. To give them 
uniformity and smoothness of surface they are ground 
upon large stones, upon which water is continually 
flowing, the grinding being a dirty and disagreeable 
business when carried on in the town premises of the 
manufacturer, as it is now to a large extent. But file- 
grinding assumes another aspect when the scene of the 
operation is one of the little grinding-mills situated on any 
one of the brawling tributaries of the Sheaf or the Don, 
which abound in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, and 
add immensely to the interest of the charming and 
picturesque scenery. These mills, which appear to have 
occupied their present sites from time immemorial, are 
rented by a peculiar class of men, the Sheffield grinders, 
who undertake any amount of grinding from the manufac- 
turers, and who in busy times will grind away day and 
night as long as there is water to turn their wheels, but 
who in times of dearth accept with perfect complacency 
the weeks or the months of idleness to which they are 
compelled by the want of water. Much ingenuity has 
been exercised in many places to prevent the waste of 
the precious fluid; and the course of the stream is seen 
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to consist of a series of dams and pools, each of which 
is subservient to the purposes of the local grinder. 

When ground, the blanks are handed over to the file- 
cutter, upon whom mainly rests the responsibility of the 
manufacture. The employer will expect that the teeth 
of his files shall be cut with the utmost precision and 
regularity, andif they are not so cut, he will reject them 
as “wasters,” and the workman will fall into disgrace. 
Yet the workman cuts each tooth singly with a hammer 
and chisel, having no other guide than his own correct- 
ness of eye and delicacy of hand. The hammer with 
which he works will vary in weight according to the 
size of the file he is cutting; and the chisel, which is 
only just long enough to be held between the finger and 
thumb, will of course be selected to suit the work it 
has to do. The operator proceeds in the following 
manner: Seating himself in front of a bench facing a 
window—for he needs a strong light—he lays the file or 
blank in its place, upon a stout flat anvil in front of him, 
and keeps it in its place by means of a leather strap 
passing over both ends of the file, and attached to his 
feet. He does not hesitate or pause to consider, but the 
moment the tools are in each hand he applies the chisel 
with the left, and deals the blow with the right—shifting 
the chisel by a slight movement at every blow—yet pat- 
tering his blows as fast as an undertaker does upon a 
coffin, and cutting a tooth at every stroke. The operation, 
looking to the extreme regularity of the effect produced, 
appears unaccountable; but it is susceptible of an explana- 
tion which, without detracting much from the skill of the 
workman, enables us to estimate it morejustly. We give 
the explanation in the words of Mr. Holtzapffel: “The 
blow of the hammer upon the chisel,’ says that gen- 
tleman, “causes the latter to indent and slightly to drive 
forward the steel, thereby throwing up a trifling ridge 
or bur; the chisel is immediately replaced on the blank, 
and slid from the operator, until it encounters the ridge 
previously thrown up, which arrests the chisel or pre- 
vents it from slipping farther back, and thereby deter- 
mines the succeeding position of the chisel. The heavier 
the blow, the greater the ridge, and the greater the 
distance from the preceding cut at which the chisel is 
arrested. The chisel having been placed in its second 
position, is again struck with the hammer, which is 
made to give the blows as nearly as possible with the 
same strength; and the process is repeated with con- 
siderable rapidity and regularity, sixty to eighty cuts 
being made in one minute, until the entire length of the 
file has been cut with inclined, parallel, and equi-distant 
ridges.” Thus we see that if the workman has a guide it 
is a guide of his own making, and may lead him wrong if 
he begins inerror. In cutting, it is necessary to pro- 
portion the force of the blow to the metal which receives 
it; and even in the same file it often happens that one 
part of the metal is softer than another, and the blows 
have to be modified accordingly. 

Few files, comparatively, are finished with a single 
row of cuts, the great majority being what are called 
double-cut files. The second row of teeth are made to 
cross the first at a certain angle, which is effected by 
simply altering the position of the chisel during the 
process. As soon as one side of the file is fairly cut, 
the workman proceeds to cut a second side; but, in so 
doing, he lays a sheet of lead, zine, or some soft metal 
between the side which is already cut and the anvil, 
in order that his work may not be damaged by the 
blows of his hammer. The operation of cutting is most 
tedious in the case of round files: a double-cut triangular 
file will want six rows of cuts to complete it, and a 
four-square will require eight rows, but as many as 
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twenty rows of cuts are sometimes required to cover a 
round file with teeth; and when it is seen that these 
several rows unite together at their extremities, forming 
an unbroken series of lines round the cylinder, we may 
well marvel at the dexterity of the workman and the 
rapid industry which supplies us with such an implement 
for less than a shilling. 

File-cutting in factories is usually carried on in one 
long chamber, where twenty to forty men are seen sitting 
in a row and bending over their anvils in front of the 
light, where the multitudinous clatter of their hammers 
reminds one of the crepitating voice of the sea-shore 
shingle after a retiring wave. Now and then, one of 
them gets up from his work and betakes himself to one 
or other of the grindstones which flank the other long 
side of the apartment, in order to renew the edge of his 
chisel—an operation in which he requires the help of a 
comrade ; and it is rare that the grindstones are idle for 
any length of time, so trying is the business of file+cut- 
ting to the temper even of. the finest steel. But there is 
a large amount of file-cutting in the borough of Sheffield, 
which is not done in the factory of the employer, there 
being hundreds of families dwelling in the rural villages 
in the neighbourhood, who gain a subsistence solely by 
following this branch of industry. In walking through 
the villages thickly scattered within a radius of five or 
six miles, having the town for a centre, and which con- 
stitutes one of the most picturesque localities to be found 
in our island, one constantly hears the file-cutter at his 
work, and you note his lowered head at the window of his 
cottage, where he labours all day in view of his flower- 
garden, or of some glorious stretch of landscape which 
greets him every time he lifts his eyes. In strolling 
through the green lanes connecting the villages with 
the town and with one another, you will meet the file- 
cutter’s boy on a donkey, jogging leisurely home witha 
burden of “ blanks,” which will form his father’s material 
of labour for many days, perhaps weeks, to come ; or 
you may fall in with the file-cutter himself, returning to 
town with the finished articles, to receive from his em- 
ployer the amount of his earnings. Perhaps he is ac- 
companied by a noble hound, one of the Hallamshire 
harriers, which it is his hobby to keep, and with whom 
he will repair to the hunt when the season for the sport 
comes round. If you talk with him you may chance to 
learn that he is the owner of a freehold allotment on the 
hill-side, and that he prefers cultivating his land and 
cutting files alternately, to being shut up in the work- 
shop all his days. In truth, however, but few of the 
rural file-cutters are thus fortunate, and the majority 
of them rusticate from necessity, not from choice. 

After the files have been cut comes the critical process 
of hardening them, which is done by men who from long 
practice and training are enabled to accomplish the 
business with certainty. No written description would 
instruct the reader in this branch of the manufacture. He 
might be told, what he probably knows already, that 
steel is hardened by being first heated in the fire and 
then plunged in cold water—and in this way files, like 
other steel implements, are tempered. But in the process 
much experience and skill are required: the hardener 
must be able to judge of the heat by the red hue of the 
metal, and must plunge, or quench it, as it is termed, when 
it is of a certain temperature—hot enough to be hard 
and cool enough to be tough; then the plunging varies 
with the character of the file: some have to be dipped 
rapidly, others more slowly: some perpendicularly, 
others horizontally in the water ; for if these precautions 
be neglected, the files will be found to have warped in 
the act of cooling. Many of them do curl a little in the 
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act of quenching, in spite of all precautions; but the 
hardener watches his work closely, and will straighten 
them ere they cool, by beating them flat with a leaden 
hammer upon a leaden slab. The tangs are hardened 
by being plunged at a warm-red heat into boiling lead 
instead of cold water. 

When properly hardened, the files are scrubbed with 
sand and water, and are then left in lime-water for some 
hours. They are then taken out and are coated with a 
mixture of olive-oil and turpentine, which has the effect 
of preserving them from rust. Before packing for the 
market, they are tested by striking against a steel bar; 
those which are considered imperfect are rejected, and 
are sold by weight as “wasters.” The good files are 
then carefully packed by the dozen in separate papers. 
The paper used is manufactured expressly for the pur- 
pose, and contains no moisture; if ordinary packing- 
paper were used, the files would spoil in a few months by 
contracting rust. 

The files of Sheffield, whose history we have thus 
briefly traced, are prized all over the known world. 
Foreign makers, and especially the manufacturers of 
Prussia, jealous of the universal reputation they enjoy, 
have tried in vain to rival them; again and again, in the 
vain hope of a triumph, they have challenged the 
Sheffield makers to a public trial ; the challenge has been 
always promptly accepted, and the trial has invariably 
resulted in proving the superior temper of the Sheffield 
manufactures. 





WEST OF KILLARNEY. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, ESQ., F.R.A.8. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tae Irish have an old legend about an island on the 
western shore, where the inhabitants are never known 
to die; but that, when their length of days have out- 
stripped the limits of all decent longevity, their friends are 
obliged to take them to the mainland to expire. These 
assertions have been supposed to refer to Valencia, where 
atraditionary feeling still exists that many lives have been 
prolonged by remaining on the island. An illustration 
ofthis feeling is thus narrated :—An old woman had lived 
on the island over a hundred years, without ever setting 
foot on the mainland; having, however, expressed a 
fatal wish to visit a “pattern” near Caherciveen, her 
friends carefully brought her over to the mainland, 
“where she took her death on landing.” The narrator 
of this incident evidently thought that the old woman 
could not die on the island, and that this extraordinary 
fancy for locomotion was given to her providentially, 
that she might obtain permission to lay down her length 
of days, and depart from the miseries of the world. 
According to popular belief, the introduction of a doctor 
and a dispensary is one cause of the salubrity of the island 
having so greatly diminished. However, many of the 
inhabitants have been known to have lived to a great 
age, some of whom are remembered by present residents. 
One old man in particular was visited when nearly a 
hundred years of age. He was at that time ill, and, 
thinking that his time was nearly come, remarked, 
“What a pity it is I cannot live two years longer; for if 
T reach a hundred, I shall get to heaven without pay- 
ing.” This same man, whose name was John Murphy, 
had passed a very active life, and was known throughout 
Valencia by the soubriquet “Paul Jones.” The cele- 
brated pirate of that name anchored off Valencia har- 
bour, and sent a boat ashore, the crew of which were 
seized by the authorities, who had become acquainted 
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with the nature of the vessel. Meanwhile, a country 
boat put off to the strange craft for the sale of provisions, 
when Paul Jones, partly to retaliate and partly to make 
up deficiencies, pressed two of her crew, one of whom 
was John Murphy. He sailed for some time under the 
orders of Paul Jones; but, on the declaration of war be- 
tween England and France, he declined to serve any 
longer. He was then confined in a French prison, which 
was situated in a brandy-producing district. This forced 
residence turned out a fortunate circumstance for him, 
as he contrived to form a connection with some parties 
concerned in the brandy trade. This enabled him, on 
his return to Valencia, to carry on a brisk smuggling 
business in conjunction with others in the neighbourhood, 
by which he realized a considerable amount of wealth ; 
and though he lived and died in one of the worst cabins 
on the island, he left behind him several thousand 
pounds. He was a remarkably shrewd man, though of 
very little education; and his visitors, many of whom 
are still living, have often been entertained by the rela- 
tion of his adventures with Paul Jones, and with other 
matters. 

That the western coast of Ireland should have the 
reputation of being salubrious is not extraordinary, when 
we consider that the prevailing winds bring,’ without 
adulteration, the pure and bracing air from the surface 
of the Atlantic. But single instances of longevity ought 
not to be taken as evidence of the superior healthiness 
of a particular locality. We have only to look at the 
weekly reports of the Registrar-General, to see that even 
in the most densely peopled and unhealthy parts of 
London, instances of great age are continually recorded. 
In these latter cases, however, there is generally no 
evidence to show in what districts these aged people 
passed the greater portion of their lives. But in the fol- 
lowing case of Kerry longevity, there is abundant proof 
of the fact that the man’s whole life was spent in the 
same neighbourhood. I extract the account literally, 
from a work published about the time of his death. 
“Mr. Daniel McCarty, who died in February, 1751, as 
the account said, in the hundred and twelfth year of 
his age; but I think he could not have been so old, for 
I saw him but two years before his death, when he 
seemed to be much younger. He lived during his whole 
life in the barony of Iveragh, and buried four wives; he 
married a fifth in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and she but a girl of fourteen, by whom he had several 
children. This last wife survived him. He was always a 
very healthy man, no cold affecting him, and he could not 
bear the warmth of a shirt at night, but put it under his 
pillow.” The old Countess of Desmond, who was reported 
to have lived to be a hundred and forty-two years old, 
probably spent much of her time in the county of Kerry. 
This old lady in the last years of her life was able to go 
on foot weekly to the market-town, a distance of four 
or five miles; and tradition says that shortly before her 
death she had all her teeth renewed. 

Twenty years ago the existence of the Island of Va- 
lencia was scarcely known in this country, excepting as 
a small island on the map of Ireland. Since then it has 
received both a scientific and commercial notoriety. 
First, it has been chosen as the locality for most im- 
portant scientific investigations; and secondly, as the 
European terminus of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 
This slight sketch of the island would be incomplete 
without briefly describing each of these undertakfngs. 

The figure of the earth is a problem which has oc- 
cupied the attention of the principal astronomers of 
Europe. To solve it, observations of extreme delicacy 
have been made, either by direct measurement with a 
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scale or yard in the first instance, by the oscillations of 
an invariable pendulum at various parts of the earth’s 
surface, or by determinations of the difference of longi- 
tude between two well-known fixed positions in the same 
parallel of latitude. Now, it is of the utmost importance, 
not only for terrestrial purposes, but for obtaining a 
proper knowledge of the positions and movements of 
celestial objects, that the form of our globe should be 
known with certainty. Of course, most of us have, or 
ought to have, been taught that the earth is a sphere, 
only compressed a little at the poles, like an orange. 
But the astronomer requires greater accuracy than this; 
hence the origin of all the great geodetical operations of 
the last seventy years. But the reader may ask, “What 
has measuring the earth to do with Valencia?” Wait 
a little, and we shall see. As the Royal Observatory 
stands at the head of all similar institutions, so the 
Astronomer-Royal stands at the head of astronomers in 
this country. The nation, therefore, looks to him for 
the prosecution of all scientific works in connection with 
astronomy. In the year 1844 he planned an extensive 
expedition to determine the difference of longitude be- 
tween a point on Valencia Island and the Royal Observ- 
atory, by the transmission of chronometers to and fro. 
To enter into the detail of these important astronomical 
experiments would be foreign to the purpose of these 
papers; a very brief outline of the operations must 
therefore suffice. The station selected in Valencia was 
the highest point of the hill Geokaun, on which the 
remains of the Observatory stiJl exist. Thirty pocket 
chronometers were carefully chosen by the Astronomer- 
Royal, Mr Airy. These chronometers were compared 
with the stationary clocks at the different stations, at the 
beginning and end of each journey, the route by which 
they were conveyed to their destination being by rail- 
way to Liverpool, steamboat to Kingstown, and by mail- 
coach or car to Valencia. A temporary Observatory 
was erected at Kingstown, as well as on Geokaun, while 
the permanent Observatory at Liverpool was also adopted 
as one of the stations. The chronometers were conveyed 
about nine times to and from Greenwich and Kingstown; 
four times between Kingstown and Liverpool; ten times 
between Kingstown and Valencia; and finally four jour- 
neys between Liverpool and Greenwich. These opera- 
tions entailed an enormous amount of observations and 
calculations, the resulting longitude being 10° 20 48” 
west of Greenwich. We have therefore the measurement 
of an arc on the earth’s surface between two parallel lines 
of longitude. By calculation it is found that one second 
of longitude in the latitude of 51° 40’ is equal to about 
101% feet. 

Satisfactory as the preceding result has been acknow- 
ledged, yet, in consequence of the application of galvanism 
for astronomical purposes, and the extension of the 
telegraph to Valencia, it appeared highly desirable to 
confirm the chronometrical determination. Another, 
and probably the principal reason which influenced the 
Astronomer-Royal, was the suggestion of the celebrated 
Russian astronomer M. Struve, who was anxious that a 
connection should be established between the trigono- 
metrical survey of Great Britain and the great con- 
tinental survey of which he has been the directing mind. 
I have lately seen a large map of Europe, on which the 
whole of the triangles are laid down, connecting the 
eastern district of European Russia with the western 
shores *of France and Ireland. On this map one can 
see at a glance that the most imperfect piece of triangu- 
lation was that which connected England with the 
Continent. This break in the continuity of the survey, 
however, has since been satisfactorily completed by a 
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detachment of the Royal Engineers, under the direction 
of Colonel Sir Henry James, who has also lately re- 
triangulated the island of Valencia and neighbourhood. 
Here, then, are the means for the measurement of an arc 
of parallel from the Ural mountains in the east, to 
Valencia in the west. But before this can be effected, 
the astronomical longitude of the two limiting stations 
must be known with certainty. That of the western 
limit of this great arc of parallel was consequently re- 
determined by Mr. Airy in the months of June and 
July, 1862. A temporary Observatory, one of the tents 
of the Ordnance survey, was erected in the backgrounds 
of the premises occupied by the Valencia slate-works at 
Knightstown. A twelve-inch altazimuth, mounted on a 
firm tripod stand, was used for making the necessary 
observations of stars for the determination of local time. 
The British and Irish Magnetic Company generously 
gave the use of their line of telegraph for one hour of 
each day, during which time galvanic signals were 
transmitted at stated intervals from Greenwich to 
Valencia, and vice versd, the current passing through a 
galvanometer at each station. The movement of the 
needles, which was almost simultaneous at both ends, 
was observed by noting the fraction of a second by the 
clock when the signal took place. In the course of the 
hour, therefore, about two hundred and thirty signals 
were observed both at Greenwich and Valencia, the 
difference between the local times of the corresponding 
signals giving so many results for longitude. These 
operations were protracted for several weeks, as at least 
six complete nights’ observations were required. But 
when it is considered that a successful night was not 
obtained unless sufficient stars had been observed at 
Greenwich as well as at Valencia, where the sky was 
generally cloudy in the evening, and also that the 
telegraph signals should be faultless, it is not surprising 
that six weeks should elapse before the observers were 
satisfied. The time occupied in the passage of the 
galvanic current was about one-eighth part of a second, 
or between six and seven thousand miles a second, the 
distance between the two stations along the telegraph 
wire being not less than eight hundred miles. The 
result of these observations entirely confirms that ob- 
tained by the chronometrical comparisons of 1844; the 
two determinations resulting from totally different 
methods thus agree precisely, and settles definitively the 
longitude of the western limit of the great arc of parallel 
between the Ural mountains and Valencia. The entire 
control of the operations at the latter station was in- 
trusted by the Astronomer-Royal to the author of these 
papers. 

The political and commercial importance of a tele- 
graphic communication between Europe and America 
has been acknowledged on all sides as an undertaking 
which cannot be too highly valued; and though a total 
failure has followed the first attempt, yet it is extremely 
possible that we shall, at no distant day, see this interest- 
ing connection between the two continents happily accom- 
plished. I think there can be little question that Valen- 
cia still ought to be the chosen locality for the terminus, 
though some, who are interested in other places, assert 
that a cable could be laid more favourably from a station 
farther north. With regard to the bed of the ocean 
from the harbour of Valencia to Newfoundland, it has 
been ascertained by the officers of two of Her Majesty’s 
ships sent for the purpose, that the ground is most 
favourable for laying a cable. At a point about four 
hundred miles from Valencia, the depth of the ocean 
increased from 350 fathoms to 1759 fathoms in a distance 
of thirty miles. The descent is gradual, varying from 
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six to nineteen feet ina hundred. The bottom of the 
sea is covered with a soft clayey substance, which would 
probably cover over the cable in a few years. Sixty or 
seventy feet below the surface of the ocean, the water 
was found to be perfectly tranquil. At the moment 
that I am writing these lines, an advertisement is before 
me calling a meeting of the old shareholders to discuss 
a proposition for raising fresh capital. I hope they 
will succeed, and at some future day have some return 
for their four hundred and sixty thousand pounds, now 
hopelessly buried under the waves of the Atlantic. Itis 
natural to select Valencia as the European terminus, 
because it is the most westerly harbour, and is less than 
two thousand miles from Newfoundland. Two or three 
unsuccessful attempts were made before the “ Agamem- 
non” landed one end of the cable at Valencia on the 5th of 
August, 1858, and the “ Niagara” the other end, at Bay 
Bull’s Arm, Newfoundland, on the following day. The 
ships had previously met in the middle of the Atlantic, 
where the cable was properly spliced and gradually com- 
mitted to the ocean, the two ships proceeding imme- 
diately to their respective destinations. The cable con- 
sisted of a single wire surrounded by an insulating 
material, and covered externally with twisted irun wire. 
The result proved that it was too fragile for the purpose; 
this defect will doubtless be remedied in future cables. 
The greatest excitement existed in England at the 
successful landing of the cable; but our American 
friends were excited still more, having been carried to 
the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. Congratulations on all 
sides were tendered, fétes given, and the union of the 
old and new country toasted in every direction. This 
excitement was heightened on August 16th, by the 
successful transmission of the first telegram, which was 
duly acknowledged—* Europe and America are united 
by telegraph. Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace; good-will towards men.” ‘This telegram 
occupied thirty-five minutes in transmission, and con- 
sisted, including the addresses of sender and receiver, of 
thirty-one words. Subsequently, Her Majesty and the 
President interchanged complimentary messages, and a 
few others were sent till September 4th, since which day 
the only intelligible signals received were the words “Da- 
niell’s now in circuit.’ This occurred on October 20th, 
being the last communication. Thus for the present this 
useful undertaking is lying in abeyance. During these 
interesting operations at Valencia, from the beginning 
of August 1857, to the total failure at the end of 1858, 
the island was visited by several persons of distinction, 
the evidence of which I could see by the numerous 
names entered into the visitors’ book at the “ Valencia 
Hotel.” A grand banquet was given by the Knight of 
Kerry to the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant, on the 
4th of August, 1857. The large storehouse at the slate- 
works at Knightstown was fitted up for the occasion. 
The numerous small islands and rocks which are 
situated on the south-western coast of Ireland are in 
many instances very interesting; but of those visible 
from Valencia, the two Skelligs are the most noteworthy. 
These rocky islands are about ten miles from the shore, 
and encounter the furious and mighty waves of the 
Atlantic in all their wildest moods. From Bray Head 
the outer Skellig looks like a sugar-loaf; on approach- 
ing, it is found to consist of two peaks. The inner or 
smaller Skellig presents a wonderfully serrated outline. 
There are some natural caves, arches, and perforations 
to be noticed on this rock, which is known to naturalists 
4s the most southern station of the gannet or solan goose. 
It is remarkable that these birds have never been known 
to touch the greater Skellig, nor even the headlands of 





the mainland, but confine themselves strictly within their 
own territory. On the outer Skellig some well pre- 
served remains are visible, relics of the early ecclesiastics 
who are supposed to have inhabited the island in the 
sixth century. In the annals of the abbey of Innisfallen, 
Flan Mac Callach, an abbot of Skellig, is represented to 
have died in the year 885. The monkish remains consist 
of seven beehive cells, one of which seems to have been 
a chapel with a crucifix, etc. There are also two holy 
wells, but the water contained in them is very insipid. 
The cells are probably nearly as perfect as when they 
were built, having been constructed of single slaty stones 
of a very imperishable nature, without mortar, arranged 
so as to be protected from the weather. The rugged 
nature of the place, and the difficulty in landing except 
in calm weather, though no doubt the original induce- 
ment to the settlement, afterwards occasioned its aban- 
donment; and it is believed that the cluster of beehive- 
shaped cells have not been inhabited since the ninth 
century. The island was afterwards considered a place 
of penance, and connected with the abbey of Ballinskel- 
ligs, to which the Skellig monastery was removed. The 
penance performed by the devotees consisted principally 
of most difficult operations of climbing to the very 
summit of the rock, part of which was performed by 
squeezing through a hollow part, resembling the shaft 
of a chimney, called “the needle’s eye.” It required a 
strong nerve in the pilgrim to ascend the rock, though 
there are holes and steps cut for his convenience. 
When this obstacle was overcome, he arrived at a small 
flat place, about a yard wide, sloping away on both sides 
of the rock to the sea. On the farther side of this flat, 
which has the appearance of an isthmus, the ascent was 
gained by creeping up a smooth sloping rock, which 
was called “the stone of pain.” This stone, or inclined 
wall, is twelve feet in height, and the danger incurred in 
mounting it must have been something terrible, a few 
holes cut into the stone for the hands and feet being the 
only assistance afforded. After this, the summit was 
reached with much less difficulty. On the top, the pil- 
grim was expected to visit two stations before peace of 
mind could be obtained. The first was called “ the 
eagles’ nest,” from its extreme altitude; this was, how- 
ever, ascended by the assistance of a few steps, and was 
accomplished without much trouble. The second station 
was not so easily got at. This place was called “the 
spindle or spit,” being a long narrow fragment of the 
rock, projecting at the summit of the island over the 
sea. A stone cross at the extreme end was the goal to 
which the devotees, women as well as men, were so 
anxious to reach ; for their penance consisted in saying 
a “ paternoster” at this cross. The return journey was 
always as difficult as the ascent; but the zeal of these 
adventurous penitents carried them generally through 
their laborious undertaking without any serious casualty. 
These objects of religious veneration were dedicated to 
St. Michael, who has always been the patron of most 
isolated islandic monasteries. St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwall, and Mont St. Michel in France, were the 
principal ancient religious houses of this class under the 
protection of this saint. The pilgrimages to the Skelligs 
have now been discontinued. Previously to 1828, the 
islands remained in their primitive condition; in that 
year, however, two light-houses were erected on the outer 
Skellig, under the auspices of the Irish Trinity Board, 
by Mr. George Halpin, c.z. During the progress of the 
works, a smith’s anvil which had been left on the rock, 
a hundred and fifty feet above the sea, was washed away 
during a violent storm. The spray is frequently dashed 
to a height of a hundred and seventy feet. The present 
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population consists solely of the families of the light- 
keepers, who frequently remain here during several 
years in succession, without revisiting the mainland. 
Provisions are obtained from Valencia; but in winter, 
communication with the island is very seldom. Any 
visitor to Valencia in the summer or autumn, who may 
be inclined to explore these isolated rocks and ancient 
remains, should choose a clear calm day. The keeper 
of the ferry, by name O’Neill, will provide a boat and 
crew at the shortest notice. 

Puffin Island, about three miles south of Bray Head, 
abounds in rabbits, and affords a full day’s excursion. 
The sea-cliffs on the mainland, immediately behind 
it, are nearly nine hundred feet in height, and rank 
among the highest in Ireland. 





OLD LOMBARD STREET. 


A Tonponer of our day, hastily traversing Lombard 
Street, finds little or nothing to remind him of its great 
antiquity. Few of the old stones remain to connect 
it with the Middle Ages. The churches were Wren’s 
work, after the Great Fire, and they stand at present 
smoke-blackened patriarchs amidst a district of puzzling 
lanes, courts, and alleys, where few or none of the houses 
still preserved date farther back than the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This narrow street, where the 
tall temples of commerce almost meet at the top, and 
shnt out the daylight, is a most important portion of 
the wealthiest of all the city districts. This will be 
readily admitted ; but few are aware that it is also the 
site of the earliest portion of old London—of a flourishing 
Roman colony—of Lud’s half-mythical town—and, not 
improbably, of a settlement of bold British aborigines, 
whose inexpensive dwellings were framed of mud and 
branches of trees cut in the forests of Middlesex. 

I should be in danger of losing your readers, and 
perhaps myself, were I to speak of the British period ; 
for, even with the aid of William of Malmesbury, it 
would be groping in a fog which the genius of Milton 
failed to irradiate. Our beginning, therefore, shall be 
with the Roman period. As, in ancient times, the dead 
of one age is found covering another—and thus the 
mass of human bones gradually raises the soil from a 
valley to a level, and ultimately to a positive elevation— 
so in London, and all ancient cities, if we open the 
surface and descend a few feet, our picks and mattocks 
strike on the remains of other towns, and we are re- 
minded that the spot has had other tenants, of races 
and languages quite foreign to our own. 

In 1785 a new sewer was necessary in Lombard 
Street and Birchin Lane, when innumerable Roman 
antiquities were found. We shall condense an account 
of them from the “ Archzologia.” The sewer was com- 
menced near the Mansion House and Sherbourne Lane; 
at the depth of twelve feet a Roman pavement was 
found, “composed of small irregular bricks, in length 
two inches, in breadth one and a half; mostly red, but 
a few black and white; they were strongly cemented 
with a yellowish mortar, and were laid in a thick bed of 
cement and stones.” The breadth of this pavement 
was twenty feet. Near the Post Office, on the north 
side, “was a wall of smaller-sized Roman bricks, in 
which were perpendicular flues, making it probable that 
the Romans introduced chimneys into Britain. Opposite 
the Post Office was another wall, and a pavement of red 
bricks, much decayed. In many cases the mortar must 
have been mixed with powdered bricks, and was exceed- 
ingly hard. In penetrating along Lombard Street, 
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great quantities of charred wood and wood ashes were 
met with. In Birchin Lane, a tesselated pavement 
composed of white, black, green, and red squares, forming 
a very beautiful border, was laid open; but it soon 
dipped under the adjacent footway and houses. Frag. 
ments of pottery and earthenware were found in abun- 
dance, as well as Roman coins, pieces of glass, urns, 
bottles, keys, and horns or bones of various animals, 
Some of the pottery was of the fine coral colour called 
Samian, being ornamented with figures, or impressed 
with names and inscriptions. On one beautiful vessel 
of red earthenware a combat was depicted, of naked 
figures, including two horsemen, very spirited in design, 
and in admirable taste. Other fragments represented 
warriors, satyrs, hares, dogs, birds, foliage, a boar’s 
head, and much fancy ornamentation. There were ves- 
sels of coarse clay, with broad rims, which seemed to 
have been worn by trituration. Thecoins were of gold, 
silver, and brass. Those of the nobler metals were 


of Galba, Nero, Antoninus Pius, and Alexander Severus, 
Those of brass were of Claudius, Nerva, Vespasian, and 
Diocletian. Nearly three hundred coins of Constantinus 
and Tetricus were found together near Nicholas Lane. 
These discoveries were all made within sixteen feet of 
Many similar excavations were equally 


the surface. 
successful. 

Soon after the Great Fire, and more recently, richer 
relics have been met with in the same neighbourhood. 
In December, 1803, a tesselated pavement was opened in 
Leadenhall Street. In the centre was a highly finished 
figure of Bacchus, reclining on the back of a tiger; he 
was represented with a Roman drinking-cup in his right 
hand. The countenance was beautifully placid. It was 
a fine artistic work. The pavement was broken in 
raising it; but the fragments were deposited in the 
library of the East India House. A. small urn, with 
part of a human jaw-bone, was found near it. ‘Thus the 
whole city, but especially the immediate vicinity of 
Lombard Street, teems with silent but indisputable 
evidence of the greatness of old Rome, of its influence 
over our countrymen, and of the civilization our foreign 
conquerors brought with them. ‘Thus does an all-wise 
Providence afford compensation in the most untoward 
events; even national slavery results in national im- 
provement, and prepares to develop the free and glorious 
England of our own day. 

Our knowledge of the Saxon period is not so full as 
might be desired; but during the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, the whole land being united under one mo- 
narch, London was rich and populous; and the centre 
of the city, including what was soon to be styled the 
street of the Lombards, engrossed a large share of the 
wealth and commerce of the realm. Many foreign 
bankers had found it worth their while to traffic with 
the islanders, and the earliest germs of the system of 
credit, now so marvellously extended, began to fructify. 
Tallies were probably used instead of the precious metals 
in the operations of trade; but the lesson was then first 
taught, that an exchange of surplus products was the 
surest and safest mode of accumulating riches. 

Norman William—ought we to hate or honour him 
most? True, our noble Harold perished at Hastings, 
and his country’s freedom seemed to perish with him; 
but it was not so. The handful of knights and gentle- 
men adventurers who formed the train of the Conqueror 
might oppress, but they could not annihilate, the Saxon 
people. In a few generations the many absorbed the 
few, and a comparatively rude nation became lastingly 
imbued with the refinement of Normandy—and, indeed, 
of France. English commerce made prodigious strides 
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in a few years. Then the citizens ceased to be mere 
homely tradesmen. The mercer, the armourer, and the 
goldsmith rivalled in luxury the merchants who minis- 
tered to the pride of the Plantagenets ; and there were 
cellars in Lombard Street where accumulated ingots of 
gold and silver, or precious heaps of plate, and inesti- 
mable collections of precious stones, foreshadowed the 
bullion of the Bank of England. Most of the merchants 
who dealt in the precious metals, and in equally precious 
gems, for which the taste of the times caused an immense 
demand, were foreigners, and many of them natives of 
Lombardy. The street where they trafficked soon took 
their name, and retains it still. It was called Lombard 
Street by the subjects of Hemry 1, Lombard Street by 
King Jamie, when Heriot, the royal goldsmith, dwelt 
there, and it bears the same denomination in the reign 
of Victoria, our queen. ‘One day Henry 1 was sorely 
in want of a supply; he could neither wheedle nor force 
it from his good church dignitaries, and necessity drove 
him into Lombard Street. Peter de Brock, a Flemish 
Jew, was known to have unlimited funds, and might be 
induced to part with ‘them “for a consideration” —which, 
in Henry’s case, was certain wonderfully large pearls. 
His degenerate son, King John, having no pearls to 
pawn, but having resolved to “put money in his purse,” 
entered the city—perhaps Lombard Street—with his 
men-at-arms, and bade them extract tooth after tooth 
from an unfortunate Hebrew’s mouth, till he consented 
to grant him the loan required. That terrible warrior 
and acute politician, Edward 1, needed money like his 
brother kings. Sometimes he made the city gold shrink 
under the screw of a “ benevolence,” and sometimes he 
summoned all the landholders with more than forty 
marks of yearly income to come and be knighted. Of 
course the fees were heavy. Besides which methods, he 
raised money on bonds as readily then in Lombard 
Street as modern merchants now do on Exchequer bills. 
Edward 111 and his Black Prince dabbled in the funds. 
They wanted the smews of war, and the noble merchant 
Whittington was a liberal money-lender. Once, when 
the king came to banquet with him, his reception- 
chamber was warmed by a sandal-wood fire, in which, as 
a return for the honour of a royal visit, he burnt the 
king’s unpaid bonds, to the amount of 30,000 crowns. 
Lombard Street did not flourish during the Wars of 
the Roses, but did good business under Henry vii, de- 
spite the trickery of Empson and Dudley. As for bluff 
Hal, while his father’s money-chest was full, he lavished 
his gold with reckless extravagance; but as he grew 
older, when he could find leisure from decapitating his 
Wives or subjects, he was a frequent borrower, and every 
moneyed Fleming trembled at his visits, granting loans 
on easy terms, as a kind of composition for the privilege 
of keeping his head. Neither could good Queen Bess 
do without supplies, and the royal ruff was familiar 
enough among the bankers of Lombard Street. <A 
mighty change was silently in progress. The Civil War 
shook the whole frame of society; a different and im- 
proved monetary system was soon to follow. That 
mighty national establishment, now known over the 
Whole world as the Bank of England, was first set up, 
but comparatively on a very unpretending basis, early in 
the reign of William m. Kings and governments left 
the private bankers of Lombard Street for the wholesale 
dealers of the Threadneedle Street Plutonian temple. 
A happy change; for public credit can never again be 
at the mercy of a few avaricious or dangerous men, 
hor private individuals incur the loss of their gains 
through the grasping cupidity of unprincipled greatness. 
Thave a vivid recollection of Lombard Street in 1805. 





More than half a century has rolled away since then ; yet 
there, sharply and clearly defined before the eye of 
memory, stand the phantom shadows of the past. I 
walked through the street a few weeks ago. It is 
changed in many particulars, yet enough remains to 
identify it with the tortuous, dark vista of lofty houses 
which I remember so well. ‘Then there were no pre- 
tentious stucco-faced banks or offices; the whole wall 
surface was of smoke-blacked brick; its colour seemed 
to imitate the mud in the road ; and, as coach or waggon 
or mail cart toiled or rattled along, the basement stories 
were bespattered freely from the gutters. The glories 
of gas were yet to be. After three o'clock P.M., miserable 
oil lamps tried to enliven the foggy street with their 
“ineffectual light,” while through dingy, greenish squares 
of glass you might observe tall tallow candles, dimly 
disclosing the mysteries of the bank or counting-house. 
Passengers needed to walk with extreme caution; if you 
lingered on the pavement, woe to your corns! If you 
sought to cross the road, you had to beware of the fly- 
ing postman, or the letter-bag express. As six o’clock 
drew near, every court, alley, and blind thoroughfare in 
the neighbourhood echoed to the incessant din of letter 
bells. Men, women, and children were hurrying to the 
chief office, while the fiery red battalion of postmen, as 
they neared the same point, were apparently pleased to 
baulk the diligence of the public, anxious to spare their 
coppers. The mother post-office for the United King- 
dom and the colonies was then in Lombard Street, and 
folks thought it a model establishment. Such armies of 
clerks! such sacks of letters, and countless consignments 
of newspapers! How could those hard-worked officials 
ever get through their work! The entrance, barring 
paint and stucco, remains exactly as it was fifty years 
ago. What crowds used to besiege it! what a strange 
confusion of news-boys! The struggling public with 
late letters—the bustling red-coats with their leather 
bags—completed « scene of anxious life and interest 
seldom exceeded. And now the letter-boxes are all 
closed! you weary your knuckles in vain against the 
sliding door in the wall. No response. Every hand 
within is fully occupied in letter-sorting for the mails ; 
they must be freighted in less than half an hour. Yet, 
on payment of a shilling for each, letters were received 
till ten minutes to eight; and often a post-chaise, with 
the horses in a positive lather, tore into the street 
just in time to forward some important despatch. 

Hark! the horn, the horn! the mail guards are the 
soloists, and very pleasant music they discourse; not a 
few of them are first-rate performers. A long train of 
gaily got-up coaches, remarkable for their light weight, 
horsed by splendid-looking animals, impatient of the 
curb and eager to commence their journey of ten miles 
(at least) per hour. Stout “ gents” in heavy coats, but- 
toned to the throat, ensconce themselves in ‘reserved 
seats.” Commercial men contest the right of a seat 
with the guard orcoachman. Some careful mother helps 
her pale, timid daughter up the steps; a fat old lady 
already occupies two-thirds of the seat—what will be 
done? Bags of epistles innumerable stuff the boots; 
formidable bales of the daily journals are trampled small 
by the guard’s heels. The clock will strike in less than 
five minutes; the clamour deepens, the hubbub seems 
increasing ; but ere the last sixty seconds expire, a sharp 
winding of warning bugles begins. Coachee flourishes 
his whip—greys and chesnuts prepare for a run—the 
reins move, but very gently—there is a parting crack 
from the whipcord—and the brilliant cavalcade is gone.* 





*“Tondon Scenes and London People.” Collingridge 
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Varieties, 


Emicration To Victor1a.—The editor of the ‘“ Melbourne 
Argus,” the most influential and ably conducted newspaper in 
the Australian colonies, has devoted a leading article to reply 
to some statements in the series of papers which appeared in 
“The Leisure Hour,” entitled “ Otago; or, a Rush to the New 
Gold-fields of New Zealand.” As the writer of these papers 
was, as he professed to be, “a returned digger,” and as his 
remarks on life in Melbourne were not those of a resident, his 
statements hardly carried the weight which the editor of the 
“ Argus” has attached to them. However, we gladly give pub- 
licity to the reply to the digger’s remark, that “in Victoria man 
is too cheap, and bread and land too dear.” If “man is too 
cheap,” replies the “ Argus,” “ how comes it that a case should 
have occurred, to our own knowledge, only a few weeks since, 
in which an advertisement, offering £65 a year for a married 
couple, as general servants, in a family in Melbourne, where 
they would be fed and lodged as well as their employer, and at 
their employer’s cost, received not a single reply ? Nursemaids 
obtain from £20 to £30 a-year ; house-maids, general servants, 
and cooks, from £25 to £35, or even £40; single men, £40 to 
£50; married couples, £60 to £70, beside board and lodging 
as good as their employers. And yet, these are obtained by 
competent servants, and no good servant or working man is 
ever long out of place. The facts given in the last ‘ Report on 
Immigration and Emigration’ will help us to neutralize the 
effect of these misstatements, though we can hardly hope to 
gain in England as wide a hearing as they have had. This 
report tells us that £22,571 was the amount received as im- 
migration deposits under the ‘ Regulations for the Introduction 
of Immigrants’ during the year 1861. Of this, £12,748 was 
from Melbourne, £3210 from Ballarat, £2010 from Geelong, 
and the remainder from seventeen other country towns.” 
The reply of the “Argus” is most satisfactory as regards 
domestic service, but in regard to other work, intending emi- 
grants must be prepared to hear very conflicting statements, 
and will do well to examine the most recent reports of the 
labour market in their own trade or calling, as well as the pro- 
bable expenses of living and house rent, before deciding in 
favour of any colony. 

Sixr Henry LAwrence’s MonuMEnTs IN Inp1A.—In the church 
of Mount Aboo, in India, there has lately been erected a tablet 
to the memory of the gallant Sir Henry Lawrence, with the 
following inscription :—‘ As a gallant soldier, distinguished 
statesman, and a true Christian philanthropist, his memory 
needs no record. He was a warm friend to the British soldier, 
for whose orphans and children in India he founded schools at 
Sunawar and Mount Aboo. Like institutions at Muree and 
Ootacamund have been raised to his memory by private sub- 
scription. In his last hour he dictated this epitaph: “ HERE 
LiEs Henry LAWRENCE, WHO TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY.” 

British Museum.— A return has been published of the number 
of visitors to the British Museum since its establishment, and 
the cost of its maintenance. The expenditure in 1860 was 
£76,977 17s. 3d.; 1861, £74,686 6s. 8d.; 1862, £74,375 8s. 1d. 
The amount for purchases in the latter year was £22,063 12s. 9d. 
The number of visitors to the Museum in 1851 numbered 
2,615,380 ; but, though this result was undoubtedly attributable 
to the International Exhibition, yet during last year, only 
1,024,030 persons entered the Museum, that being less than on 
two former years, 1849 and 1850, when, without any additional 
attraction, the numbers were 1,062,218 and 1,187,752. 

Tue Memoriat or 1851.—The 10th of June, 1863, will be 
memorable as the date of the inauguration of the memorial of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. By the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, éclat was given to an event which would 
otherwise not have possessed great popular interest, the ar- 
rangements of the ceremony, as well us the site of the statue, 
having an exclusiveness not in keeping with the national 
origin of the memorial. The site is within the inclosure of 
the Horticultural Gardens. It was the intention at first 
to have a statue of the Queen, but the design was by her 
Majesty’s wish changed to a commemorative statue of the 
lamented Prince Consort. Mr. Joseph Durham has the honour 
of being recorded as the sculptor of the monument, which in- 
cludes in its design allegorical figures of the four quarters of 
the world. Above these four supporters, rising from the sub- 
plinth, are eight columns of red granite, with bronze capitals. 
Inscribed on tablets, on the four sides, are various historical 
and statistical facts connected with the Exhibition of 1851, with 





greater and lesser names associated with the event. On one 
tablet is the inscription printed beneath (followed by names of 7 
sculptor and of executive committee). 
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ERECTED 
BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 
ORIGINALLY INTENDED ONLY TO COMMEMORATE 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
oF 1851, 
Now 
DEDICATED ALSO TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE GREAT AUTHOR OF THAT UNDERTAKING, 
THE GOOD PRINCE 
TO WHOSE FAR-SEEING AND COMPREHENSIVE PHILANTHROPY 
ITS FIRST CONCEPTION WAS DUE; 
AND T0 WHOSE CLEAR JUDGMENT AND UNTIRING EXERTIONS | 
IN DIRECTING ITS EXECUTION 
THE WORLD IS INDEBTED FOR 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
ALBERT FRANCIS AUGUSTUS CHARLES EMANUEL, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Born Avaust 26ru, 1819. Diep Drecemprr l4tn, 1861. 


** He was a man! take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again,” 
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Shilling Books for Leisure Hours. 








NOW READY. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 


My ADVENTURES WITH GRISLY BEARS | 


IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 
StoprPeD ON THE HigHway. 
AN ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 
Lost IN THE Woops. 
ADVENTURE WITH SPANISH SMUGGLERS. 
A Lapy’s ADVENTURE DURING AN IN- 
UNDATION OF THE RHONE. 
A Nicat AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 
ADVENTURES IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
A FEMALE CRUSOE. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT. 
Lost ON THE FELLs. 
Narrow EscaPg FROM A SNAKE-BITE. 


An ADVENTURE ON BEAony HEAD. 

ROBBING THE DEAD. 

Buriep ALIVE IN THE Snow. 

AN ADVENTURE IN ARRAN, 

AN AWKWARD ADVENTURE, 

{A TwiLticht ADVENTURE.—-AN APPA- 
RITION MXTRAORDINARY. 

ADVENTURE AMONG THE Hupson’s BAy 
Fur llUNTERS. 

ENCOUNTER WITH A WATER-SNAKE. 

A Nigut ADVENTURE IN Paris. 

AN ADVENTURE AT PETRA. 

AN ADVENTURE IN RUPERT’S LAND. 





| BENIGHTED ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 
| A LEAF FROM A CLERGYMAN’S JOURNAL, 
| AN ADVENTURE Upon ExMoor. 

ADVENTURE 1N PERU. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CARLINGFORD BAY; 
OR, THE Sprig OF LAVENDER. 
ENCOUNTER WITH A DUFFALO. 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE LEVANT. 
| AN ADVENTURE IN A PINE Woop. 
| REMINISCENCES OF THE YELLOW FEVER 
AT CARTHAGENA. 

A Nient in TASMANIA. 
| A STRIKING PROVIDENCE, 
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AN 








SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS 


WRECK oF THE ‘‘ RANDOLPH.” 

Loss or THE “ RoyaAL Gror@e.” 

THE AWKWARD SQuaD AT SEA. 

SHIPWRECK OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE PIRATE. 

THe SHip SURGEON. 

A Man-or-Wark ON Fire. 

A Worp on Suips’ Boats. 

ADMIRAL Sir W. Epwarp PARRY. 

Our ENGLISH SAILORS: AS THEY WERE 
AND AS THEY MAY BE. 

JAcK ASHORE: SAILORS’ Homes. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS. 

JoHn Nerwton’s ADVICE To A Youna 
SAILOR. 

PILLAR DOLLARS. 


Tue First Sarp To &t. Pererspuren. 
BURIED AT SzA. 

THe BRAVE IRIsH FISHERMAN, 
A REFUGE IN THE OCEAN. 

A CASE FOR THE Doctors. 

THE CHAPLAIN-LIEUTENANT. 
AMONG SMUGGLERS. 

LLoyYD’s. 

Luioypn’s Boox. 

THE OLD WHALE-FISHERMAN, 
THE COLLIER Bria. 

Tae Siitor Boy’s BIBLE. 

THE EvROCLYDON. 

THE Sarzor’s Stak CLOCK. 

THe FuNERAL oF Lory NELsoN. 





AND SAILORS. 


Watcu-NIGHT IN THE CHANNEL. 

At SEA IN A CLIPPER. 

On LOARD THE “ Marco POLO,” 

THE REFORMATORY SHIP: ON BOARD 
THE ‘* AKBAR.” 

Soutn SEA DAN. 

Tae First British STEAMBOAT. 

A STRANGE SEA MONSTER. 

AN OCEAN STEAMER. 

Tue West Inpia Mari PACKET. 

Tue “ RoBERT AND MARGARET.” 

THE Loss oF THE SHIP ‘‘ ABEONA”’ B 
FIRE 

A TALE OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

THE Lire-FLEET, 








SUNDAY 


A Sunpay AT CAWNPORE. 

SUNDAY AMONG THE NEGROES OF THE 
SoutH 

SuNDAY AMONG THE HIGH ALPs. 

A Sunpay 1n Soutn Arrica. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’s Frrst SUNDAY IN 
ScoTLAND. 

Sunpay 1n A New ZEALAND SETTLE- 
MENT. 

A Scnpay WI?tH THE MAoRIEs. 

A SunpAy AT CHAMOUNI. 

SunDAY IN CANADA. 

A Stnpay aT Spa, AND ITs RESULT. 

A SuNDAY ON THE NILE. 

A SaBBATH AT PATMOS. 

A SUNDAY IN THE VALLEE bes OR- 
MONDS. 

A SunDa¥ AMONG THE VAUDOIS. 


IN MANY 


A SuNDAY AT FLORENCE. 

A Sunpay In Rome. 

Two SABBATHS ON THE ATLANTIC. 

A Sunpay 1n NoRWAY. 

A SunDAY AT GEORGETOWN. 

A SACRAMENT SUNDAY IN SCOTLAND. 

THe Book oF Sports. 

HucH MILLER oN SunpAy AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

How WILBERFORCE AND CHALMERS 
ENJOYED THE SABBATH. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON AND THE SABBATH. 

SUNDAYS WITH MY CHILDREN. 

A Sunpay MorNENG IN WALES. 

AMONG THE NAVVIES IN WALES. 

SunDAY IN PARIS. 

SUNDAY IN THE LONDON STREETS, 

SUNDAY ON THE THAMES. 





LANDS. 


SuNDAY IN THE SuBuRBs. 

A Sunpay Rainway Excorston. 

A Scottish TRADESMAN’S SUNDAY. 

A SuMMER SABBATH ON Mount ZION, 

SuNDAY AT OXFORD. 

“He TIMES” ON SUNDAY 
TIONS. 

A Suypay wIitH 

PROVENCE. 

A Sunny SABBATH. 

HANs SIEBEL’s DREAM. 

THe SaBBatH AS A Day or Rest 
FROM LABOUR. 

THkE SABBATH AS IT MIGHT BE. 

SABBATH MORNING AND EVENING. 

THE SABBATH. 

THe EXIue’s VISION. 

SunDAy. 


RECREA- 


Tot NAvvVIEs IN 








A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES. 





CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
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These shilling volumes contain two hundred and eighty-eight pages of good-sized print, with wood-cut illustra- 
tions; and may also be had, printed on fine paper, and bound in fancy cloth, price two shillings. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 


Tue following DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS in the “LEISURE HOUR,” many 
of them Intustratep by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be ordered 
through any Bookseller or News Agent. 





#,* The numerons Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 1 to 261 can for the future only be obtained by purchasing the Vols. 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No. 493 

North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355; 287 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

The English Lakes, Nos. 288 to 292 

Oversands, No. 318 

Manchester, with its Social Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos. 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 

Dorking, No. 235 

Guilford, No. 340 

Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 294 

Harrogate and its Waters, No. 246 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Liverpool, No. 302 

Malvern, No. 253 

Bridport, No. 663 

Chiswick, No. 345 

Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
388-92 

The Zoological Gardens, Nos. 401, 446 

Adventure upon Exmoor, No. 487 

The Home of Waterton the Naturalist, 
No. 897 

Purton Spa, No. 488 

The Birthplace of Francis Drake, near 
Tavistock, No, 401 

Day at Ben Rhydding, Nos. 423-4 

The Hertfordshire Lanes, Nos. 489-90 

Oxford revisited, No. 480; New Museum, 
469 


Between Severn and Wye, Nos. 441, 446 

Epping Forest, with 4 engravings, No. 442 

The Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 

The Homes anc Haunts of Keble and 
Tennyson, No. 448 

The Isle of Man, No. 450 

The Black Country, its People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 

Moelfra Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Nos. 481-2 

Visit to Blenheim, No. 482 

Lost on the Fells, No. 492 

Peterborough and Round about it, Nos. 499, 
5 


00 
On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 
Weston-super-Mare, and other Somerset- 
shire Watering Places, No. 510 
Swansea, No. 512 
Portland and the Portlanders, Nos. 517-18 
A Trip to North Devon, Nos. 540, 544 
Bettws-y-Coed, Nos. 644, 646 
Kew, Nos. 549, 552 
Broadstairs, No. 653 
Ventnor, No. 555 
Buxton, No. 557 
Edgehill, No. 558 
Lyme Regis, No. 563 
Sidmouth, No. 563 
Hull, No. 580 


for 1852-3-4-5-6. 








The Tourist in Scotland. 


Over the Border, No. 447 

The Present and Past of Holyrood, No. 406 
Days in Edinburgh, No. 448; 368-9 
Roslin, No. 449 

Melrose, No. 450 

Linlithgow, No. 451 

Walks about Stirling, Nos. 452-3 

Bridge of Allan, No. 454 

Bird’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455 
Group of Scottish Lochs, No. 456 
Rothsay, No. 236 

Oban and Dunstaffnage, No. 457 

Up Glencoe, No. 458 

—— History of Deeside and Braemar, 


0. 407 
Day among the Hebrides, No. 459 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos. 232-40 
Highland Sports, Nos. 460-1 
Skye: up the Cuchullins, Nos. 462-3 
‘ 


The Tourist in Ireland. 


Giant’s Land, No. 558 

Dunluce Castle, No. 559 

Round the Walls of Derry, No. 560 
Shane’s Castle and Lough Neagh, No. 661 
Belfast, No. 562 

Carrickfergus, No. 563 

Killarney, Nos. 295-6 

Afoot through the Wicklow Hills, No. 399 


THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


The Regular Swiss Round, Nos, 592, etc. 

Scaling the Alps, No. 232 

Adventure among the High Alps, Nos. 
340-1-2 

Unseasonable Passage of the Alps, Nos. 
329-30 

Crossing the Grimsel, No. 558 

The Highest Village in Europe, 56 

The Matterhorn, No. 662 


, Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 208-9 


Ascent of Mount Etna, No. 265 
The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 
Prague, Nos. 343-4 

By Rail in Austria, Nos. 356-7 
Potsdam, No. 321 

Balearic Islands, No. 321 
Turin, Nos. 389-90 
Stockholm, Nos. 219-20-1-2 
Belgium and Holland, No. 360 
Brittany, Nos. 397-8 
Boulogne, No. 239 

Marseilles, No, 275 








Pau, No. 561 

Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 

Cadiz in 1812, No. 394 

Gaéta, No. 483 

Grenada and the Alhambra, No, 305 

Naples, Nos. 228, 251, 264, 280, 282, 286 

Rome, No. 404 

Palermo, No. 237 

Scilly Islands, No. 231 

Malta No. 276 

The Ionian Islands, Nos. 376-7-8 

The Overland Route to India, Nos. 808-14 

Milan under the Austrian Rule, No. 395 

Algiers, No. 400 

Jamaica Thirty Years ago, Nos. 401 to 413; 
436 to 446 

Rupert’s Land, Adventure in, No. 404 

California—A Mule Adventure, No. 405 

Potsdam and Frederick the Great, No. 407 

Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, Nos. 408-9 

Indian Roads and Votton Supply, No. 411 

Etruscan Cities of the Dead, No. 415 

The Top of Teneriffe, No. 416 

MoroccoA Day amongst the Moors, No. 
418 

Sebastopol in 1859, No. 418 

Gibraltar, No. 422 

The Calcutta Mall, No. 482 

Up the Hooghly, No. 434 

Visit to Aleppo, No. 465 

Pekin, and its Visitors from the Far West, 
Nos. 478-9 

Ramble in the Calabrias, No. 466 

Fortnight in Barbary, No. 438 

Visit to Montenegro, Nos. 439-40 

Venice, No. 467 

Canada, Nos. 469-70 

Richmond, Virginia, No. 481 

Garibaldi’s House at Caprera, with En- 
graving, No, 481 

Breakfast in an African Village, No. 490 

Eastern Virginia, No. 495 

The Birthplace of Napoleon—Corsica, No. 
495 

A Few Days in Holland, Nos. 601, 603 

A Peep at Brittany, No. 505 

Vienna, No. 509 

Adventures in the Far West, Nos. 623, 539 

Nova Scotia and its Gold Fields, No. 527 

Day in Pesth and Buda, No, 528 

Mexico, Nos. 529-30 

A Glance at Natal, No. 535 

Adventures on Lake Superior, Nos. 540, 
5 


Otago and the Gold Fields of New Zealand, 
No. 549-556 

British Columbia, No. 568 

Texas, Nos. 575-587 

Maryland, Nos. 588-591 

Mount Athos, Nos. 601-602 


*,* Copies of this List will be forwarded to any person sending to the Editor a directed and stamped Envelope. 
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NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








Withcrawal of Early Numbers.—the first five years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
three years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of ONE SHILLING 


each. 
or through any periodical dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


Crotu Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to ptiblish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 


must be the subject of special arrangement. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE OBTAINED 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME,” 
IN MONTHLY PARTS OR IN VOLUMES. 








ADELAIDE—C. Platts: also at the Tract Depot, 126, 
Randle Street; E. 8. Wigg, Rundle Street; 
G. Phillips & Co. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depét, Rev. B. Davis, Secretary. 

AUCKLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street; T. C. Law; 
and Rev. T. Buddle. 

BaLLARAT—Rev. J. M.. Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Depdt, Rev. M. T. Male, Secre- 
tary. 

BaRrBADOES—Israel Bowen. 

Be.izE, Honpuras—Rev. D. Arthur, Secretary. 

Bomsay—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Bowen, Secretary. 

BovuLocne—H. M. Merridew. 

Catais—S. Taylor. 

CaLcuTta—Tract Depdt, F. Moran. 

Care Town—Tract Depét. N. H. Marais. 

CHARLOTTE’s Town, Prince Edward’s Island— 
Tract Depot, G. Hubbard. 

CHRISTCHURCH, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. Buller. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Koenig. 

Corru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

GAWLER TowN—Wilcox, Barker, and Wilcox. 

GrauHAm’s Town—Tract Depot, F. Tudhope, Esq., 
Secretary; Godlonton & Richards. 

Hairax, Nova Scorra—Tract Depot, T. A. Brown, 
Esq., Secretary. 

HamBureu—W. S. Oncken. 

Hamitton, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Traect Depdt, William Rout; 
J. W. Walch. 

Kineston, Canapa—Tract Depdt, Rev. K. M. 
Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kineston, JAMAIcA—Henderson, Savage & Co.; 
and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, TASMANIA—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorpD, TASMANIA—Rev. A. Stackhouse. 








Mapras—Tract Depdt, Major Dobbie, Secretary. 

MaiTLanp, New SoutH WaALEs—R. Blair. 

Matta—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, Secretary, 

MELBOURNE—Tract Depét, 17, Swanston Street. 
G. Robertson, 84, Russell Street. 

Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 

MirAaMicHI—Tract Depédt, Rev. W. Henderson, 
Secretary. 

Montreat—ZJ. Milne. 

New Yorx—John Wiley, 56, Walker Street. 

Ottawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue de la Paix; and 
Rev. L. Pulsford. 

Pictou, Nova Scotia—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, Natau—Tract Depét, Mr. 
J. Russom, Secretary. 

Port EvizaABEeTH, Atcosa Bay—R. Halleck, Main 
Street; T. Handfield; Riches, Impey & Co. 

QueBEc—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, Seeretary. 

Raneoon, Inp1ia—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, InD1A—Tract Depét, Lieut. C. M. 
Smnith, Secretary. 

SMyRNA—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

Sr. Joun’s, NEw Brunswick—Tract Depét, Dr. 
James Paterson, Secretary. 

St. Jonn’s, NEWFOUNDLAND—Tract Depot, J. W. 
Marriott, Esq., Secretary; and R. Dicks. 

Sypney—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South ; S. Goold, 
178, Pitt Street; Rev. S. Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depot, J. Carless; W.C. Chewett 
& Co.; Bryce & Co. 

VerRvuLAM, Port NataL—Mr. W. H. Burgess. 

ViIzaAGAPATAM—Tract Depot, Rev. J. W. Gordon, 
Secretary. 

WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. Aldred. 


May be also ordered through all Booksellers who have parcels from London, or from any of the 
above-mentioned places. 
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